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EDITORIAL 


a BUBER has had a great influence on religious education in recent years, but 
few articles in this journal have dealt specifically with his impact on education. 
We are pleased to have an article by Maurice Friedman, one of the outstanding in- 
terpreters of Buber and a member of our Editorial Board, as the feature article in this 
issue. The emphasis on person-to-person dialogue, which is easy enough to talk about 
and difficult to achieve, is here clarified in many ways. 


Our symposium also has a rich diversity as the authors seek for some of the answers 
which the social sciences provide for the educational task. Psychology, psychiatry, soci- 
ology, and economics come into the picture as the nature of man and his values are 
clarified by the various writers. This information should prove useful to all of our 
readers, for it speaks to more than one level of religious education. Our writers repre- 
sent a wide variety of professional and religious interests. 


Sometimes our articles pick up a story at a particular point in history. This was 
true of the article by Chaplain Jorgensen in the November-December 1958 issue on 
“Curriculum Materials for Sunday Schools in the Armed Forces.” Behind his interpre- 
tation of interdenominational cooperation was the Division of Christian Education of 
the National Council of Churches. As far back as 1952 there was a Joint Committee 
on Curriculum for Emergency Areas under the direction of Miss Hazel A. Kennedy, and 
prior to that time Miss Mildred Magnuson was at work on this enterprise. It was this 
background work which made possible the idea of Chaplain Carpenter and the later 
work by Mr. Ribble of the Westminster Press and the Protestant Church-Owned Pub- 
lishers Association. It was at this point that Chaplain Jorgensen started his report, but 
without the background of a truly ecumenical Protestantism as expressed through the 
devoted efforts of the editorial experts of the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches and of the denominational boards, nothing much would 
have occurred. This does not diminish the credit which Chaplain Jorgensen gives in his 
article, but it rounds out the picture. 


Religion in the state universities continues to be a significant problem, and in our 
next issue we will have a full report on recent developments in an expanded number of 
122 pages. Also planned for the future are special issues on research and on the work 
of practitioners in religious education. The research issue is expected to be an expanded 
number. The practitioners symposium will deal with as many aspects of the work of 
directors, principals, and executives in the field as is feasible. 


—The Editor 





Martin Buber’s “Theology” and Religious Education 


Maurice Friedman 


Professor of Philosophy, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. 


N FEBRUARY 6, 1958, the great Jewish 

philosopher Martin Buber reached his 
eightieth birthday. In a celebration in hon- 
or of that occasion, the distinguished theo- 
logians H. Richard Niebuhr and Father 
Gustave Weigel delivered eloquent testi- 
mony to the impact that Martin Buber has 
had on the religious thought of our time. 
“More than any other person in the modern 
world — more even than Soren Kierke- 
gaard,” said Professor Niebuhr, “Professor 
Buber has been for me and for many of my 
companions, the prophet of the soul and 
the witness to that truth which is required 
of the soul, not as solitary but as compan- 
ionable being.” 

Strictly speaking, Martin Buber has no 
theology. What he has said of Hasidism is 
true of his own “philosophy of dialogue”: it 
does not wish to instruct man about God’s 
nature but to show him the road on which 
he can meet God. Martin Buber is not con- 
cerned with the word about God but with 
the Word of God, more exactly, with the 
word that points to man’s relation to the 
God whom he can never know as he is in 
himself apart from that relation. Religious 
education, as Martin Buber sees it, should 
not be concerned with imparting objective 
information about God’s being, accordingly, 
but with pointing man to the age-old, ever- 
new dialogue with the God who hides and 
reveals himself. The way in which this 
education takes place is itself a dialogue — 
between man and man. 


1. TALKING TO GOD NOT ABOUT 
HIM 


“God,” says Martin Buber in his classic 
work I and Thou, “is the Being that is di- 


‘American Friends of the Hebrew University 
celebration, New York, April 17, 1958. 


.not become “It.” 


rectly, most nearly, and lastingly, over 
against us, that may properly only be ad- 
dressed and not expressed.” God is the 
“Absolute Person” who is met whenever we 
meet our fellowman or the world as 
“Thou.” He is the “Eternal Thou” who can- 
The true God can never 
be an object of our thought, not even the 
“Absolute” object from which all others 
derived. Man does not discover God, there- 
fore; he responds to him. Man becomes 
aware of the address of God in everything 
that he meets if he remains open to that ad- 
dress and ready to respond with his whole 
being. God wants to come into the world 
through our loving relation with the peo- 
ple we live with and meet, the animals that 
help us with our farmwork, the soil we till, 
the materials we shape, the tools we use. 
“Meet the world with the fullness of your 
being and you shall meet Him,” writes 
Buber. “If you wish to believe, love!” 
Once Buber gave a series of speeches to 
an audience mainly composed of workers. 
During the course of the discussion he was 
confronted by a man with the challenge: “I 
do not need this hypothesis ‘God’ in order 
to be at home in the world.” Buber coun- 
tered by shaking up the security of the 
man’s naturalistic world-view. We cannot 
understand either the objects that we see, 
nor ourselves that see them, nor our meet- 
ing with them, Buber pointed out. Where 
then is the world and its security? “What 
was the being that gave this ‘world,’ which 
had become so questionable, its founda- 
tion?” When Buber was through speaking, 
the worker raised his eyes and said slowly 
and impressively, “You are right.” Buber 


*Martin Buber, I and Thou, 2nd Edition with 
an important Postscript added by the Author, trans. 
by Ronald Gregor Smith (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958). 
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sat in front of him dismayed, for he had led 
him to the “God of the Philosophers” not 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — 
the Living God to whom one can say 
“Thou.” Thus, despite the worker's accept- 
ance of “God,” Buber concludes this report 
of a venture in religious education on a 
note of failure: 


On the next day I had to depart. I could 
not remain, as I now ought to do; I could 
not enter into the factory where the man 
worked, become his comrade, live with him, 
win his trust through real life-relationship, 
help him to walk with me the way of the 
creature who accepts the creation. I could 
only return his gaze.* 


Religious education must itself be “dia- 
logue” or it is neither religion nor education. 
And dialogue is not intellectual dialectic but 
the real meeting and full personal inter- 
change in the course of lived life between two 
persons each of whom allows the other to ex- 
ist as an independent “other” and not just as a 
content of his own experience or an object 
to be placed in his mental categories. Com- 
munication of trust, of responsiveness, of 


one’s real relation to being is more impor- 
tant, from this point of view, than agree- 
ment on matters of creed; but this com- 
munication, to be genuine, must be more 
than an expression of subjective feeling. It 
must be a real listening and responding in 
which the unspoken dialogue is as impor- 


tant as the spoken. Once in conversation 
with a great German thinker, Buber was 
called on to defend himself for using the 
word God. “What you mean by the word,” 
said his opponent, “is something beyond all 
human grasp and comprehension, but in 
speaking of it you have degraded it and 
have brought in its train all the innocent 
blood, injustice, misuse, and blasphemy 
which have defiled and desecrated it 
through countless centuries.” 

“Just for this reason I may not abandon 
it,” Buber replied. “Generations of men 
have laid the burden of their anxious lives 


*Martin Buber, Eclipse of God: Studies in the 
Relation between Religion and Philosophy (New 
York: Harper & Bros., Harper Torchbooks TB 12, 
1957), “Prelude: Report on Two Talks,” trans. by 
Maurice Friedman, pp. 3-6. 


upon it. Men murder one another and say 
‘in God’s name’; but when all madness and 
delusion fall to dust, when they stand over 
against Him in the loneliest darkness and 
no longer say, ‘He, He’ but rather sigh 
‘Thou,’ and add ‘God,’ is it not the real God 
whom they all implore, the one Living 
God? . . . We cannot cleanse the word 
‘God’ and we cannot make it whole; but, 
defiled and mutilated as it is, we can raise 
it from the ground and set it over an hour 
of great care.” In this case, the interchange 
did not end in agreement, as in Buber’s dis- 
cussion with the worker, but here were true 
dialogue and true religious education such 
as were not present in the other encounter. 
Thus Buber reports: “The old man stood 
up, came over to me, laid his hand on my 
shoulder, and spoke: ‘Let us be friends.’ The 
conversation was completed. For where two 
or three are truly together, they are together 
in the name of God.”* 


Does this mean that the objective con- 
tent of religion does not matter? Far from 
it. Yet it matters only as it points back to 
man’s relation with God rather than seeks 
to take its place. Basically, religion is not 
philosophy, which seeks to know, the abso- 
lute as an object of contemplation: it is a 
knowing which takes place within the dia- 
logue itself and cannot be detached from it. 
Religious knowledge is “mutual contact, . . . 
the genuinely reciprocal meeting in the full- 
ness of life between one active existence 
and another” and faith is entering into this 
reciprocity, binding oneself in relationship 
“with an undemonstrable and unprovable, 
yet even so, in relationship, knowable Be- 
ing, from whom all meaning comes.” The 
religious essence of every religion is found, 
says Buber, in “the certainty that the mean- 
ing of existence is open and accessible in 
the actual lived concrete, not above the 
struggle with reality but in it.” This mean- 
ing won “in the unreduced immediacy of 
the moment” must be confirmed in one’s 
life, verified and authenticated by one’s own 
commitment and response. This is why re- 


‘Ibid., pp. 6-9. 
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ligious reality begins with what Biblical re- 
ligion calls the “fear of God.” “It comes 
when our existence between birth and death 
becomes incomprehensible and uncanny, 
when all security is shattered through . . . 
the essential mystery.” The believing man 
passes through this dark gate into the every- 
day, ready now to live with the mystery. 
“Directed and assigned to the concrete, con- 
textual situations of his existence, . . . he 
endures in the face of God the reality of 
lived life, dreadful and incomprehensible 
though it be.”® Philosophizing and philoso- 
phy, in contrast, begin ever anew with one’s 
definitely looking away from his concrete 
situation, hence with the primary act of ab- 
straction. 

BUBER’S UNDERSTANDING of religion and 
philosophy corresponds to the two comple- 
mentary and at the same time opposing re- 
lationships that he designates as the basic 
modes of human existence — “I-Thou” and 
“I-It.” “For man the existent is either face- 
to-face being or passive object.” Esther it is 
the direct, reciprocal, present relationship of 
two persons each of whom enters the rela- 
tionship with the whole of his person, or 
even the faithful, if not fully reciprocal, re- 
lationship of one person with the non-hu- 
man reality over against him — a tree, a 
cat, a symphony. Or existence is the indi- 
rect, non-reciprocal, essentially already cate- 
gorized and fixed relationship of active, 
knowing and using subject to passive, 
known and used object. Without the “I-It” 
relation man could not live, for through it 
he orders his world and builds his econo- 
mies. Yet he who lives in this relationship 
alone “is not a man.” I become a person, 
an “I,” through being called into existence 
in an “I-Thou” relationship and through 
responding to this call. “I-Thou” again be- 
comes “I-It” for me, but this It can be taken 
up into and interpenetrated by the Thou, 
and it is through this ever-renewed act of 
entering into reciprocal relation that I au- 
thenticate my humanity. Religion and phi- 
losophy represent the highest stages of these 


"Ibid., “Religion and Philosophy,” trans. by 
Maurice Friedman, pp. 31-38. 


two modes of existence whose interchange 
makes up our human life: 


I-Thou finds its highest intensity and 
transfiguration in religious reality, in which 
unlimited Being becomes, as absolute per- 
son, my partner. I-It finds its highest concen- 
tration and illumination in philosophical 
knowledge. In this knowledge the extraction 
of the subject from the I of the immediate 
lived togetherness of I and It and the trans- 
formation of the It into the object detached 
in its essence produces the exact thinking of 
contemplated existing beings, yes, of con- 
templated Being itself.* 


The real opposition for Buber is not real- 
ly between religion and philosophy, how- 
ever, but between that philosophy which 
sees the absolute in universals and hence re- 
moves reality into the systematic and the 
abstract and that which means the bond of 
the absolute with the particular and hence 
points man back to the reality of the lived 
concrete — to the immediacy of real meet- 
ing with the beings over against one. Hu- 
man truth is participation in Being, writes 
Buber, not conformity between a proposi- 
tion and that to which the proposition re- 
fers. It cannot claim universal validity yet 
it can be exemplified and symbolized in 
actual life. 


Any genuine human life-relationship to Di- 
vine Being — i.e., any such relationship ef- 
fected with a man’s whole being — is a hu- 
man truth, and man has no other truth. The 
ultimate truth is one, but it is given to man 
only as it enters, reflected as in a prism, into 
the true life-relationships of the human per- 
son.” 


The religious reality of the meeting with 
God knows no image of God, nothing com- 


prehensible as object. “It knows only the 
presence of the Present One. Symbols of 
Him, whether images or ideas, always exist 
first when and insofar as Thou becomes He, 
and that means It.” Yet God, “so we may 
surmise,” says Buber, suffers that one look 


"Ibid., pp. 38-45. 


"Martin Buber, Pointing the Way: Collected 
Essays, Edited and trans. by Maurice Friedman 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1957), “Goethe's 
Concept of Humanity,” p. 79. — 
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at him through these necessarily untrue im- 
ages —- until they claim to be more than 
signs and pointers to him, until “they swell 
themselves up and obstruct the way to Him, 
and He removes Himself from them.” At 
this point the philosopher's criticism of the 
image and the God which it symbolizes 
arouses the religious man who destroys the 
images that manifestly no longer do justice 
to God and “sets forth right across the God- 
deprived reality to a new meeting.”® 

Buber’s attitude toward religious symbols 
is, of course, of the highest significance for 
the whole tone, content, and method of re- 
ligious education... To Buber, the meaning 
of the religious symbol is found not in its 
universality, but in the fact that it points to 
a concrete event which witnesses just as it 
is, in all its concreteness, transitoriness, and 
uniqueness, to the relation with the Abso- 
lute. The symbol does, of course, become 
abstract when it is detached from a concrete 
event. But this is a metamorphosis of the 
central content of the symbol, a metamor- 
phosis which deprives the symbol of its 
uniqueness and its real meaning just by giv- 
ing it the all-meaning of the “universal.” 
The true symbol derives from and points 
back to the concrete relationship: 


It does not belong to the nature of symbols 
to hover timelessly over concrete actualities. 
Whenever the symbol appears, it owes its 
appearance always to the unforeseen, unique, 
occasion, to its having appeared the first 
time.” 


Not only are symbols originally produced in 
the “lived concrete,” it is only in the lived 
concrete that they are renewed for those 
who have received them and are saved from 
becoming merely spiritual and not truly ex- 
istential. Only the man who devotes him- 
self can save their original power. The 
highest manifestation of the symbol, in fact, 
is a human life lived in relation to the Abso- 
lute, and one of the most effective methods 
of religious education, in consequence, as all 


P _ of God, “Religion and Philosophy,” p. 
5 f. 


*Martin Buber, Hasidism (New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1948), “Symbolical and 
Sacramental Existence in Judaism,” p. 117 f. 


religious educators know, is the image of 
the man whose life makes manifest his 
meeting with God — whether the saint, the 
seer, the prophet, or the humble man of 
faith. 


2. EDUCATION AS DIALOGUE 


In his classic essay on “Education” Martin 
Buber compares the modern educator with 
the Creator: 


The modern educator finds his pupils 
there before him. From this unerotic situa- 
tion the greatness of the modern educator is 
to be seen — and most clearly when he is a 
teacher. He enters the schoolroom for the 
first time, he sees them crouching at the 
desks, indiscriminately flung together, the 
misshapen and the well-proportioned, animal 
faces, empty faces, and noble faces in indis- 
criminate confusion, like the presence of the 
created universe; the glance of the educator 
accepts and receives them all. . . . he seems 
to me to be a representative of the true God. 
For if God “forms the light and creates dark- 
ness,” man is able to love both — to love 
light in itself, and darkness toward the light.” 


This comparison is no chance metaphor. It 
is absolutely basic to Buber’s understanding 
of dialogue and of education as dialogue, 
both of which are rooted, at the deepest 
level, in his Biblical understanding of crea- 
tion. Buber’s criticism of Kierkegaard, 
whose “Single One” attains authentic rela- 
tion to God only by turning away from his 
relation to God's creatures, is informed, in- 
deed, by the identical spirit of the above 
statement on the modern educator: 


“In order to come to love,” says Kierke- 
gaard about his renunciation of Regina 
Olsen, “I had to remove the object.” That 
is sublimely to misunderstand God. Creation 
is not a hurdle on the road to God, it is the 
road itself. We are created along with one 
another and directed to a life with one an- 
other. Creatures are placed in my way so 
that I, their fellow-creature, by means of them 
and with them find the way to God. . . . The 
real God lets no shorter line reach him than 
each man’s longest, which is the line em- 
bracing the world that is accessible to this 
man. For he, the real God, is the creator, 


Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, trans. 
by R. G. Smith (Boston: Beacon Paperbacks No. 
9, 1955), p. 94. 
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and ail beings stand before him in relation 
to one another in his creation, becoming 
useful in living with one another for his 
creative purpose.” 
Man meets the Creator in His creation, the 
Eternal Thou in the temporal Thou, the An- 
cient of Days in the unique unrepeatable 
situation of the present. “Human life 
touches on absoluteness in virtue of its dia- 
logical character.” 


The action of creation goes on incessant- 
ly, for God incessantly calls man and the 
world into being. Man is the completor of 
God's creation and the initiator of His re- 
demption. He has real independence, ac- 
cordingly, and “takes part with full freedom 
and spontaneity” in the dialogue with God 
that forms the essence of his existence. But 
he must enter this dialogue with his whole 
being. He must bring every aspect of his 
existence into it. He cannot allow any 
sphere of his life to remain separate from 
God; for God claims the whole of his per- 
sonal existence — his social and political 
life as well as his private relations, his inner 
intentions as well as his outer acts. The 
Holy is not a separate and secluded sphere 
of being. It is open to all spheres of being 
and is that through which they find their 
fulfillment. Man lets God into the world 
through living a true life “here where he 
stands,” through satisfying “the claim of situ- 
ations out of deep readiness to respond with 
his whole life, and in such a way that the sum 
of his actions and attitudes expresses at the 
same time the unity of his being in its will- 
ingness to accept responsibility.”!* Only in 
such responsibility does the soul achieve uni- 
fication, and, conversely, only as a whole be- 
ing can man attain the fullness of dialogue. 

Only, too, through the wholeness of the 
person in fulness of response does man be- 
come aware of his personal direction — the 
special way to God that he can realize in his 
relations with the world and men. Every 
person in the world represents a created 
uniqueness given to him not for mere exist- 


“[bid., “The Question to the Single One,” p. 52. 


"1bid., “The Education of Character,” p. 114. 


ence but for the fulfillment of a purpose 
that only he can fulfil. “The humanly right 
is ever the service of the single person who 
realizes the right uniqueness purposed for 
him in creation.”"* One experiences one’s 
uniqueness as a designed or preformed one, 
intrusted to one for execution, yet every- 
thing that affects one participates in this 
execution. Although “the one direction of 
the hour towards God . . . changes time and 
again by concretion,” each moment's new 
direction is the direction if reality is met in 
lived concreteness. Buber’s “direction” is 
neither conscious conception nor subcon- 
scious fantasy. It is the primal awareness 
of our unique way to God that lies at the 
very center of our awareness of ourself as I. 
As such it is of crucial significance for reli- 
gious education and for education in gen- 
eral. 

IT IS ESSENTIAL, however, not to confuse 
Buber's concept of direction with the ever- 
popular “self-realization.” Buber's philo- 
sophical anthropology, his study of the prob- 
lem of “What is man?,” sets before us man 
as the one creature who builds up his exist- 
ence through attaining a distance from the 
things and other persons with whom he 
lives and then overcoming that distance in 
relation. Men are able to enter into rela- 
tionship with each other because they set 
each other at a distance and make each other 
independent. On the other hand, they may 
choose simply to elaborate and thicken the 
distance, to make the other into an object, 
an “It.” But to exist as an individual —to 
realize one’s created uniqueness, one must 
be confirmed by others in his personal qual- 
ities and capacities, in his right and respon- 
sibility to become what only he can become. 
“The basis of man’s life with man is. . . the 
wish of every man to be confirmed as what 
he is, even as what he can become, by men; 
and the innate capacity in man to confirm 
his fellow man in this way.” True confirma- 
tion accepts the independent otherness of 
one’s partner and does not wish to impose 
upon him one’s own relation to truth. 


Martin Buber, Good and Evil. Two Interpre- 


tations, (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1953), p. 142. 
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This mutual confirmation of men is most 
fully realized in what Buber calls “making 
present” or “imagining the real” — imagin- 
ing quite concretely what another man is 
wishing, feeling, perceiving, and thinking. 
It is through this concrete, if partial, experi- 
encing of the other side that we grasp an- 
other as a self, that is as a being whose 
distance from me cannot be separated from 
my distance from him and whose particular 
experience I can make present. When he 
knows himself made present by me, this 
knowledge can induce the process of his 
inmost self-becoming. “For the inmost 
growth of the self is not accomplished, as 
people like to suppose today, in man’s rela- 
tion to himself, but . . . in the making pres- 
ent of another self and in the knowledge 
that one is made present in his own self by 
the other.”"* I must make present not some 
creature of my fantasy, but the particular 
real person who steps up to meet me — just 
this person in all his wholeness, unity, and 
uniqueness. I can only do this as a partner 
standing in a common situation with the 
other. Dialogue, moreover, is the goal as 
well as the means to a person’s realizing 
his created uniqueness. One's fulfillment 
of one’s created task transcends self-realiza- 
tion and individuation and points back to 
his relation to the Creator and His creation: 


Individuation is only the indispensable 
personal stamp of all realization of human 
being. The self as such is not ultimately 
essential, but the created meaning of human 
existence again and again fulfills itself as 
self... . The dynamic glory of the being of 
man is first bodily present in the relation 
between two men each of whom in meaning 
the other also means the highest to which this 
person is called and serves the fulfillment of 
this created destiny without wishing to im- 
pose anything of his own realization on 
the other.” 


The propagandist imposes his opinions 


“Martin Buber, “Distance and Relation,” trans. 
by R. G. Smith, Psychiatry, Vol. XX, No. 2 (May 
1957), pp. 101-104. 


Martin Buber, “Elements of the Interhuman,” 
trans. by R. G. Smith, Psychiatry, Vol. XX, No. 2 
(May 1957), pp. 105-113. 


and attitudes on the other in such a way 
that the latter's psychic action is really his 
own. The true educator, in contrast, dis- 
covers and nourishes in the soul of the other 
what he has recognized in himself as the 
right. Because it is the right, it must also 
be living in the other as a possibility among 
possibilities, a potentiality that only needs 
to be unlocked—not through instruction 
but through meeting, the existential com- 
munication between one who has found 
direction and one who is finding it. The 
educator recognizes each of his pupils as 
the bearer of a unique task of being that 
can be fulfilled through him alone. He has 
learned to understand himself as the helper 
of each in the inner battle between the 
actualizing forces and those which oppose 
them. But he cannot desire to impose on 
the other the product of his own struggle 
for actualization, for he believes that the 
right must be realized in each man in a 
unique personal way.'® 


BUBER’S DISTINCTION between the prop- 
agandist and the educator suggests a signifi- 
cant mew approach to the much-debated 
problem of the relation of religion to edu- 
cation in a democracy: The religious educa- 
tors who complain that the secular teachers 
have quasi- or anti-religious values which 
they impose on their students in the name 
of academic objectivity are, of course, right. 
However, the really important distinction 
for democratic education (whether on the 
college level or in public schools) is not 
between a teacher's having religious or anti- 
religious values and beliefs and not having 
them, but between his imposing those values 
and beliefs on the student and his allowing 
them to come to flower in the student in a 
way that is appropriate to the student's per- 
sonality. There is no objectively detachable 
“liberal” or “democratic” content of educa- 
tion, but there és a democratic spirit of 
teaching which does not come into conflict 
with any content per se—religious, non- 
religious, or anti-religious —so long as the 
teacher believes sufficiently in his pupils’ 


Ibid. 
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unique relationship to truth that he does not 
wish to play the propagandist. And such 
belief is less a matter of religious creed or 
educational philosophy than of basic trust. 

The teacher is able to educate the pupils 
that he finds before him only if he succeeds 
in building real mutuality between himself 
and them. This mutuality can only come 
into existence if the child trusts the teacher 
and knows that he is really there for him. 
The teacher does not have to be continually 
concerned with the child, but he must have 
gathered him into his life in such a way 
that the presence of the one to the other is 
established and endures. “Trust, trust in 
the world, because this human being exists 
—that is the most inward achievement of 
the relation in education.”’7 What is most 
essential in the teacher's meeting with the 
pupil, according to Buber, is the act of “in- 
clusion” — experiencing the relationship 
from the side of the student. Only if the 
teacher makes the student present to his 
imagination in a quite real and concrete 
way, can he avoid the danger that his will 
to educate will degenerate into arbitrari- 
ness.1® 


In order to help the realization of the best 
potentialities in the pupil’s life, the teacher 
must really mean him as the definite person 
he is in his potentiality and his actuality; 
more precisely, he must not know him as a 
mere sum of qualities, strivings, and inhibi- 
tions, he must be aware of him as a whole 
being and affirm him in this wholeness. But 
he can only do this if he meets him again and 
again as his partner in a bipolar situation. 
And in order that his effect upon him may 
be a unified and significant one he must 
also live this situation, again and again, in 
all its moments not merely from his own 
end but also from that of his partner.” 


In teaching, unlike friendship, however, 
the inclusion must be largely one-sided: the 
pupil cannot equally well experience the 
teacher's side of the relationship without the 
teaching relationship itself being destroyed. 


However much depends upon his awak- 
ening the I-Thou relationship in the pupil 


“Between Man and Man, “Education,” p. 98. 

*Ibid., pp. 96-100. 

7 and Thou, 2nd Ed., Author's Postcript, p. 
132. 


as well — and however much depends upon 
the pupil, too, meaning and affirming him 
as the particular person he is — the special 
educative relation could not persist if the 
pupil for his part practiced “inclusion,” that 
is, if he lived the teacher's part in the com- 
mon situation. Whether the I-Thou rela- 
tionship now comes to an end or assumes 
the quite different character of a friendship, 

it is plain that the specifically educative rela- 

tion as such is denied ii mutuality.” 

If this is true of the teaching relationship 
and, indeed, of every I-Thou relationship 
“which is specified as a purposive working 
of one part upon the other,” it is most em- 
phatically so in the case of the pastor with 
a cure of souls. “In this instance,” writes 
Buber, “an ‘inclusion’ coming from the 
other side would attack the sacral authen- 
ticity of the commission.”*! 

If we sum this up for the religious educa- 
tor, we must conclude, on the one hand, 
that he may not legitimately impose reli- 
gious beliefs and values on his charges and 
that what he does communicate must take 
place in a dialogical relationship founded on 
the respect for the created uniqueness of 
each of his students. On other hand, neither 
is he called to a permissiveness or simply 
good-fellowship that turns his task of reli- 
gious education into a sharing on the part 
of equals. To act as teacher and pastor at 
once he must equally avoid the pitfalls of 
the sermonizer and the discussion modera- 
tor. 


THE TASK OF THE EDUCATOR in our 
time, writes Buber, is to bring the individ- 
ual face to face with God through making 
him responsible for himself rather than de- 
pendent for his decisions upon any collec- 
tive unity. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems which any modern religious teacher 
encounters is that of moral relativism. The 
mark of our time, writes Buber, is the de- 
nial that values are anything other than the 
subjective needs of groups. This denial is 
not a product of reason but of the sickness 
of our age; hence it is futile to meet it with 
arguments. All that the teacher can do is 


*I bid. 


"Ibid., p. 133 f. 
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to help keep awake in the pupil the pain 
which he suffers through his distorted rela- 
tion to his own self and thus awaken his 
desire to become a real and whole person. 
The teacher can do this best of all when he 
recognizes that his real goal is the education 
of great character. He can awaken in them 
the desire to shoulder responsibility again 
by bringing before them “the image of a 
great character who denies no answer to 
life and the world, but accepts responsi- 
bility for everything essential that he meets.” 

Education worthy of the name is essen- 
tially education of character, writes Buber. 
The concern of the educator is always with 
the person as a whole, both in his present 
actuality and his future possibilities. This 
education cannot be carried out merely as 
a conscious aim, however, for “only in his 
whole being, in all his spontaneity can the 
educator truly affect the whole being of 
his pupil.” The teacher must be “wholly 
alive and able to communicate himself di- 
rectly to his fellow beings,” but he must 
do this, in so far as possible, with no 
thought of affecting them. The teacher's 
only access to the wholeness of the pupil is 
through winning his confidence, and this is 
done through his direct and ingenuous par- 
ticipation in the lives of his pupils and 
through his acceptance of responsibility for 
this participation. Feeling that the teacher 
accepts him before desiring to influence 
him, the pupil learns to ask. Everything 
that passes between such a teacher and a 
pupil may be educative, for “it is not the 
educational intention but . . . the meeting 
which is educationally fruitful.”*? 

Buber once described the “old” and the 
“new” educators by the figures of the “fun- 
nel” and the “pump.” The “funnel” educa- 
tors emphasize “objective” education, which 
they picture as the passive reception of 
tradition poured in from above. The 
“pump” educators emphasize the “subjective” 
and picture education as drawing forth the 
power of the self. To these objective and 
subjective approaches — which Buber de- 
scribes in another essay by still another set 


=Between Man and Man, “The Education of 
Character,” pp. 103-116. 


of figures, those of the “sculptor” and the 
“gardener” — Buber’s dialogical philosophy 
of education offers a genuine and highly 
significant third alternative. In the pupil's 
meeting with the person of the teacher and 
the “Thou” of the writer, the reality which 
they present to him is transformed from the 
potential, abstract, and unrelated to the ac- 
tual, concrete, and present immediacy of a 
personal and even, in a sense, a reciprocal 
relationship.2* Extending Buber’s distinc- 
tion to the field of religious education, we 
might be tempted to characterize the objec- 
tive approach to religious education as the 
“catechetical” and the subjective as the “in- 
spirational.” Oversimplified as this dis- 
tinction is, it is suggestive of some of the 
underlying trends that do exist today and 
that correspond to such deep religious di- 
vergences as those between the “orthodox,” 
fundamentalist, or “neo-Orthodox” ap- 
proaches, on the one hand, and the various 
“liberal” approaches on the other. 


3. THE MAN OF TODAY 
AND THE BIBLE 


An exactly parallel divergence exists in 
regard to the relation to religious tradition 
in general and Biblical revelation in par- 
ticular. One school has tended to stress 
the literal truth of the Bible or an utter 
transcendence of the Word of God that re- 
duces man’s part to mere acceptance. An- 
other has substituted “inspiration” for 
revelation and has reduced the Bible to 
“Living Literature” — a merely immanent, 
subjective affair expressive of man’s highest 


*Ibid., “Education,” pp. 88-93; Martin Buber, 
Israel and the World, Essays in a Time of Crisis 
(New York: Schocken Books, 1948) “On Na- 
tional Education,” p. 149 f. For a comparison 
and contrast lin Buber’s dialogical approach 
to education, Robert M. Hutchins’ objectivist 
“Great Books” approach and John Dewey's sub- 
jectivist instrumentalist approach, see my article, 
“Martin Buber’s Concept of Education: A New Ap- 
proach to College Teaching,” The Christian Scholar, 
Vol. VL, No. 2 (June, 1957). For an extended 
exposition of Buber’s basic philosophy of educa- 
tion, Educational Theory, VI, 2 (April 1956), 
pp. 95-104. See also my comprehensive study 
Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue, especially 
Chapters XIII, XIV, XIX on anthropology and 
theory of knowledge. 
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spiritual strivings but not witnessing to any 
concrete meeting with God in history. In 
contrast to these two approaches, Buber sees 
the Bible as the record of the real meeting 
of man and God in history. 


Again and again God addresses man and 
is addressed by him. . . . The basic doctrine 
which fills the Hebrew Bible is that our life 
is a dialogue between the above and the be- 
low. . . . The Bible has, in the form of a 
glorified remembrance, given vivid, decisive 
expression to an ever-recurrent happening. 
In the infinite language of events and situa- 
tions, eternally changing, but plain to the 
truly attentive, transcendence speaks to our 
hearts at the essential moments of personal 
life. And there is a language in which we 
can answer it; it is the language of our ac- 
tions and attitudes, our reactions and our 
abstentions; . . . This fundamental interpre- 
tation of our existence we owe to the Hebrew 
Bible.™ 


Revelation, to Buber, is man’s meeting 
with God's presence rather than information 
about his essence. As a result, Buber cannot 
believe that “finished statements about God 
were handed down from heaven to earth.” 
Rather human substance is melted by di- 
vine fire in such a way that the word that 
results, while human in its meaning and 
form, still “witnesses to Him who stimu- 
lated it and to His will.”*5 The Biblical 
text reveals man’s meeting with the divine, 
however, only when the reader opens him- 
self to the text and enters into real dialogue 
with it. 

The man of today has no access to a sure 
and solid faith, nor can it be made accessible 
to him. . . . But if he is really serious, he too 
can open up to this book and let its rays 
strike him where they will. . . . But to this 
end, he must read the Jewish Bible as though 
it were something entirely unfamiliar, as 
though it had not been set before him ready- 
made, at school and after in the light of “re- 


“Martin Buber, At the Turning: Three Ad- 
dresses on Judaism (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Young, 1952), “The Dialogue between Heaven 
and Earth,” pp. 47-50. This essay is included in 
Will Herberg’s Four Existentialist Theologians, 
Anchor Books, 1958. 


*FEclipse of God, “Reply to C. G. Jung,” trans. 
by Maurice Friedman, p. 135. 


ligious” and “scientific” certainties; as though 
he has not been confronted all his life with 
sham concepts and sham statements which 
cited the Bible as their authority. . . . He must 
yield to it, withhold nothing of his being, and 
let whatever will occur between himself and 
it. He does not know which of its sayings 
and images will overwhelm him and mold 
him, from where the spirit will ferment and 
enter into him, to incorporate itself anew in 
his body. But he holds himself open. . . . The 
contemporary character of this man becomes 
itself a receiving vessel.” 


Revelation is never past, it is always pres- 
ent. Revelation is not written text but 
speaking Voice, speaking in the present 
moment and for the present situation in 
all its concreteness. “A generation can only 
receive the teachings in the sense that it 
renews them.” What is given to an indi- 
vidual in this present moment leads to the 
understanding of the great revelations, but 
the vital fact is one’s own personal receiv- 
ing and not what was received in former 
times. “At all times,” writes Buber, “only 
those persons really grasped the Decalogue 
who literally felt it as having been addressed 
to themselves.”27 Each new moment of 
Thou renews in all presentness the past 
meetings with the Thou. Although the 
forms of religious tradition help to keep 
that tradition living, they are not this living 
tradition itself and may even choke off its 
flow when they are treated as if they pos- 
sessed a magical objective reality in them- 
selves. “To be a spiritual heir,” writes 
Abraham Heschel, “one must be a pioneer.” 

WHAT DOES all this imply for the moral 
instruction that plays so important a part 
in religious education? Is Buber suggest- 
ing a subjectivism or relativism that makes 
the Ten Commandments valid only when 
and in so far as they strike one as such? 
Are we not compelled, here at least, to in- 
sist upon the objective validity of the plain 
unvarnished text? But as soon as we have 


"Israel and the World, “The Man of Today and 
the Jewish Bible,” p. 93. 


*Ibid., pp. 94 £., 98-102, “Teaching and Deed,” 
p. 139; Martin Buber, Moses, The Revelation and 
the Covenant (New York: Harper & Bros., 1958, 
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done this, we have changed the spoken 
“Thou shalt” into the written “One must,” 
the direct claim of God on this person in 
this situation into the indirect, impersonal 
statute of human society. Society inevitably 
transforms the Ten Commandments into 
moral and legal forms upheld by public 
opinion rather than the will of God. But 
nothing of this vast machinery “has any- 
thing to do with the situation of the human 
being who in the midst of a personal experi- 
ence hears and feels himself addressed by 
the word ‘thou.’”28 But even when the per- 
son knows himself as personally addressed, 
he does not go directly from the Ten Com- 
mandments as conscious precepts to moral 
action. Rather he proceeds from his basic 
attitude, perhaps an attitude of which he is 
not fully aware, to the response to the present 
situation which produces the moral action. 
The Ten Commandments may, of course, 
have influenced those attitudes. But it is 
not simply by his having memorized them 
and having recognized them as universal 
moral injunctions that this takes place. 


No responsible person remains a stranger 
to norms. But the command inherent in a 
genuine norm never becomes a maxim and 
the fulfillment of it never a habit. Any 
command that a great character takes to him- 
self in the course of his development does 
not act in him as part of his consciousness 
or as material for building up his exercises, 
but remains latent in a basic layer of his 
substance until it reveals itself to him in a 
concrete way. What it has to tell him is 
revealed whenever a situation arises which 
demands of him a solution of which till then 
he has perhaps no idea. Even the most uni- 
versal norm will at times be recognized only 
in a very special situation. I know of a 
man whose heart was struck by the lightning 
flash of “Thou shalt not steal” in the very 
moment when he was moved br = very dif- 
ferent desire from that of stealing. and whose 
heart was so struck by it that he not only 
abandoned doing what he wanted to do, but 
with the whole force of his passion did the 
very opposite. . . . There is a direction, a 
“yes,” a command, hidden even in a prohi- 
bition, which is revealed to us in moments 
like these. In moments like these the com- 


"Israel and the World, “What Are We to do 
about the Ten Commandments?,” p. 87 f. 


mand addresses us really in the second person, 
and the Thou in it is no one else but one’s 
own self. Maxims command only the third 
person, the each and the none.” 


4. THE “ECLIPSE OF GOD” 


The modern religious educator is con- 
fronted by two all-pervasive problems that 
threaten his .enterprise at its very heart. 
The first is what Buber speaks of as the 
tendency of modern man to establish a 
dualism between life in the spirit and life 
in the world, the second is what he calls 
the “eclipse of God.” Both are aspects of 
one basic attitude of modern man: his de- 
sire to free his everyday existence from any 
inconveniencing claim upon him to hallow 
his life by making it responsible to what is 
holy. This desire he fulfills equally well 
by removing his relation with God into a 
“pure” world of the spirit, by denying that 
relation, or by subjectivizing it so that it 
becomes purely immanent — identical with 
man’s inspirations and aspirations. The 
special problem for the modern religious 
educator is not so much the straightforward 
atheist who denies God, and who may, in- 
deed, be prompted by an essentially reli- 
gious integrity. It is the man who accepts 
religion but spiritualizes or subjectivizes it, 
negating it at its core by denying its claim 
on his life. 

“It is the signature of our time that the 
spirit imposes no obligations,” writes Buber. 


Exerything except everyday life belongs to 
the realm of the spirit. . . . Nowadays “re- 
ligion” itself is part of the detached spirit. 
It is one of the subdivisions — one which is 
in high favor, to be sure — of the structure 
erected over and above life, one of the rooms 
on the top floor, with a very special at- 
mosphere of its own. 


If contemporary man “takes any interest” at 
all in the Scriptures, correspondingly, it is 
an abstract, purely “religious” interest. 


More often not even that, but an interest 
connected with the history of religion or 
civilization, or an aesthetic interest. . . . 
He no longer confronts his life with the 


“Between Man and Man, “The Education of 
Character,” p. 114. 
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Word; he locks life away in one of many 
unholy compartments. . . . Man of today 
resists the Scriptures because he cannot en- 
dure revelation. To endure revelation is 
to endure this moment full of possible de- 
cisions, to respond to and be responsible for 
every moment. Man of today resists the 
Scriptures because he does not want any 
longer to accept responsibility.” 


“Either the teachings live in the life of a 
responsible human being or they are not 
alive at all.” This is not a question of a 
humanly unattainable completeness and per- 
fection but of the willingness to do what 
we can at every instant, the willingness to 
answer for our whole life. 


The men in the Bible are sinners like our- 
selves, but there is one sin they do not com- 
mit, our arch-sin: they do not dare confine 
God to a circumscribed space or division of 
life, to “religion,” . . . they do not presume to 
draw boundaries around God’s command- 
ments and say to him: “Up to this point, you 
are sovereign, but beyond these bounds be- 
gins the sovereignty of science or society or 
the state.”™ 


In our age, writes Buber, which knows 
no figure of general validity, such as the 
Christian, the gentleman, or the citizen was 
for other ages, the image of the imageless 
God “is the indefinable, only factual, direc- 
tion of the responsible modern educator.” 
The modern educator “is set in the #métatio 
Dei absconditi sed non ignoti.”** But to 
typically modern man the “hiding God” is 
the “dead God.” The real meaning of 
the “death of God,” of which Nietzsche, 
Heidegger, and Sartre speak, says Buber, is 
“that man has become incapable of appre- 
hending a reality absolutely independent of 
himself and of having a relation with it.” 
“Eclipse of the light of heaven, eclipse of 
God,” this is, as Buber sees it, “the character 
of the historical hour through which the 
world is passing.” Idealism and the vari- 


"Israel and the World, “The Man of Today 
and the Jewish Bible,” pp. 90-96. 


“bid., “Teaching and Deed,” p. 140 f£.; “Heb- 
rew Humanism,” p. 247. 
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ous types of modern relativism that have 
succeeded it — immafentism, psychologism, 
evolutionism, historicism, naturalism, ma- 
terialism — have all contributed to dissolv- 
ing “all partnership of existence” in “free- 
floating subjectivity.” What is in question 
in this process is not just atheism. The tra- 
ditional term “God” is preserved in many 
cases “for the sake of its profound over- 
tones, but in such a way that any connec- 
tion it may have with our concrete life as 
a life exposed to the manifestations of God, 
must become meaningless.” “Specifically 
modern thought can no longer endure a God 
who is not confined to man’s subjectivity, 
who is not merely a ‘supreme value.”” It 
seeks to preserve the idea of the divine as 
the true concern of religion and at the same 
time to destroy the reality of our relation 
to Him. “This is done in many ways,” 
writes Buber, “overtly and covertly, apodic- 
tally and hypothetically, in the language of 
metaphysics and of psychology.”** 


In modern philosophy of religion the I 
of the I-Ir relation steps ever more into the 
foreground as the “subject” of “religious 
feeling,” the “profiter from a pragmatist 
decision to believe.” Perhaps the greatest 
single danger for the American religious 
educator is the widespread tendency to 
make religion “accessible” by appealing +o 
the “pragmatic” — what religion offers by 
way of “peace of mind” and “peace of 
soul,” “self-realization” and enriched experi- 
ence, success and harmonious community 
living. At the point where these become 
the goals rather than the by-products, then 
the product is not religion but the latest 
form of idolatry. Along with pragmatism 
goes that inspirationalism and that subjec- 
tivizing of the act of faith itself which have 
penetrated to the innermost depth of mod- 
ern religious life. This subjectivization 
threatens the spontaneous turning toward 
the Presence with which the man who prays 


“Eclipse of God, “Religion and Reality,” pp. 
13 f., 18 f., 23 f., “Religion and Modern Think- 
ing,” p. 68 f., “On the Suspension of the Ethical,” 
p. 119, “God and the Spirit of Man,” p. 127 ff. 
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formerly overcame what distracted his at- 
tention. “The overconsciousness of this man 
here that he is praying, that he is praying, 
that be is praying . . . depossesses the mo- 
ment, takes away its spontaneity.”** 


5. THE TASK OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATOR 


In the face of this situation the responsi- 
bility of the modern religious educator is as 
great as his task is difficult. He cannot 
offer proofs of the existence of God to the 
man who has lost his trust in existence it- 
self. Only through the renewal of immedi- 
acy between man and man can such a man 
again experience immediacy in his dialogue 
with God. The religious educator can help 
him say “Thou” anew to the living un- 
known God by saying “thou” with all his 
being to another living and known man. 
And he can help him develop a new con- 
science to guard the innermost power of 
his soul against the confusion of the rela- 
tive with the Absolute that characterizes our 
modern idolatries. 


To penetrate again and again into the false 
absolute with an incorruptible, probing 
glance until one has discovered its limits, its 
limitedness — there is today perhaps no other 
way to reawaken the power of the pupil to 
glimpse the never-vanishing appearance of 
the Absolute.* 


The responsibility of the religious edu- 
cator to go beyond verbal affirmations, as- 
surances, and explanations to the actual 
awakening of trust in the person he is 
dealing with has been clearly recognized 
and perceptively elaborated by the Rev. 
Reuel L. Howe in his excellent application 
of Martin Buber’s “I-Thou” philosophy to 
religious education, Man’s Need and God’s 
Action. How does one awaken trust? 
Through “the language of relationship,” 
answers Howe. “The communication that 
results from living together .. . gives us the 
basic and personal meanings for the words 
we hear and use. The spirit of the rela- 


“Ibid., “God and the Spirit of Man,” p. 125 ff. 


“Ibid., “On the Suspension of the Ethical,” p. 
120. 


tionship determines the nature of the com- 
munication.” The language of relationship 
— “the language of mutual address and re- 
sponse, . . . of trust and love” — must be 
correlated with the language of words; for 
once we have awakened in another the 
response of trust, what we teach him in 
words will have meaning for him. The 
religious word faith, for example, should at 
once “be the symbol of the meanings the 
child can bring out of his experience of 
basic trust, and also the symbol of the 
affirmative meanings that come out of the 
experiences of people in their encounters 
with God.” Only if the child is helped to 
bring the right meaning of trust to his 
use of the words “I” and “Thou” will “all 
that the creed affirms about what God has 
done in relation to human need” become 
available to him.*® 


There is abundant evidence that the Church 
in carrying on its teaching function has put 
too much faith in the use of words and used 
too little the language of relationship. The 
result is that people are not helped to under- 
stand the meaning of their own experiences 
or to bring these meanings to the under- 
standings of the meanings of the words used 
in preaching and other methods of formal 
teaching. The teacher is equally responsible 
for the relationships out of which come 
meanings that are essential to the child’s fu- 
ture understanding and way of living.” 


What is true of the teacher is also true of 
the pastor: “All ministry is primarily a 
ministry of relationship or it cannot bring 
men into saving encounter with the redeem- 
ing God.”* On the basis of Buber’s basic 
insight that one is called into existence as 
a person through reciprocal relation with 
other persons, Reuel Howe arrives at a 
definition of Christian education as the 
revelation of the meaning of existence by 
the parent to the child and the teacher to 
the pupil. 
Revelation by its very nature is personal. 
Therefore, . . . Christian education must be 


*Reuel L. Howe, Man’s Need and God’s Action 
(Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1953), 
pp. 68-75, 117. 


"I bid., p. 73 f. 
"Ibid. p. 80. 
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personal; it must take place in a personal 
encounter and, only secondarily, is it trans- 
missive. .. . The content of our faith was 
born of God's action and man’s response — 
a divine-human encounter. It is possible, 
however, to reduce it to subject matter and 
substitute the transmission of subject mat- 
ter for the encounter, with the assumption 
that it will accomplish the same purpose (al- 
though it cannot, it never has, and it never 
will)... . Separated from the relationship out 
of which it came, it is without saving power. 
As unrelated content, it is in danger of be- 
coming a substitute for the relationship, and 
therefore, an ido!.” 


IT IS IN EXACTLY this spirit that Martin 
Buber himself writes of religious education. 
Our link with God “is the beginning, and 
the function of the teachings is to make us 
aware of our bond and make it fruitful.” 
Tradition must include at once continuity 
and spontaneity, transmission and begetting. 
“The teachings themselves are the way.” 
The continuity of Judaism “does not imply 
the preservation of the old, but the cease- 
less begetting and giving birth to the same 
single spirit, and its continuous integration 
into life.” “Only the teachings truly re- 
juvenated can liberate us from limitations 
and bind us to the unconditional.” The 
merely social, merely national, merely re- 
ligious lack the fiery breath of the teach- 
ings which rekindles the spark of revela- 
tion.4° But neither can this spark be re- 
kindled through the fictitious approach to 
tradition which exalts its works and values 
as the subject of pride and piety, teaching 
the tradition “but not with the purpose of 
seriously integrating it into actual life.” 
Buber describes as “wholly unfruitful,” how- 
ever, the attempt to revive religious forms 
without their religious content — an atrempt 
that characterizes significant segments of 
the “religious revival” in America today. 


“Ibid., p. 113 ff. 


“Israel and the World, “Teaching and Deed,” 
pp. 139-45. 


Forms in themselves are nothing. What 
value they have accrues to them only 
through that which has been expressed in 
them, what has pervaded them as the soul 
pervades the body. The secret of their origin 
is the secret of their effectiveness. Once 
they have grown empty, one cannot fill them 
with a new, timely content; they will not 
hold it. Once they have decayed, they can- 
not be resuscitated by infusion with a spirit 
other than their own. They will seem as 
lifelike as dolls. All such attempts are 
dilettantish — devoid of reverence and vigor; 
they are unblessed. A Passover Seder which 
is held to celebrate the national liberation 
as such will always be lacking in the essential, 
and that essential can only be won when we 
feel that self-liberation only enfolds the re- 
demption of man and the world through a re- 
deeming power as the husk enfolds the 
kernel. 


The basic problem that Buber confronts 
is not that of the Jewish tradition alone 
but of all modern religion: “What shall we 
do when a generation, like that of today, has 
become alienated from the religious content 
of the forms?” Here it is the task of the 
religious educator to help his students sur- 
mount the prejudice of the era that treats 
the Scriptures only as literary, cultural, or 
religious history and to help them surmount 
“the superstition of the era” which holds 
“that the world of faith to which those ut- 
tera..ces bear witness is the subject of our 
knowledge only and not a reality which 
makes life worth living.” 


This generation must be made receptive 

. . to the voice of the mystery which speaks 
in those utterances. And we should not do 
all this with the purpose of preparing them 
to repeat the teachings and perform pre- 
scribed rites, but so that they may acquire the 
power to make the original choice, that — 
listening to the voice with that power 
— they may hear the message it has for their 
hour and their work; that they may learn 
to trust the voice, and through this trust, 
come to faith, to a faith of their own.” 


“Ibid., “On National Education,” p. 161 f. 
“Ibid., p. 162 f. 
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HE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION as an 

academic discipline has been languish- 
ing for nearly forty years. Since the publi- 
cation of James B. Pratt’s The Religious 
Consciousness, only an occasional book has 
punctuated the twilight overhanging this 
field, while articles in the area have been 
reduced to a trickle. There are encourag- 
ing signs of a contemporary revival, but in 
the meantime, for the understanding of 
man, we are often forced back to books 
written not long after the turn of the cen- 
tury. But though we would wish to be 
more up-to-date, we can console ourselves 
that one of these resources is that incom- 
parable volume of William James, The Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience, that seems 
destined to provide understanding to psy- 
chologists and religious scholars for many 
years to come. 

At the same time much of present day 
psychology is not suited to the purpose of 
helping us to understand man in his essen- 
tial humanity. It is when we employ the 
religious dimension that insights may come 
to us that will otherwise elude our grasp. 
Sometimes the description of religious phe- 
nomena will accomplish this; though we 
should distinguish between the mere nam- 
ing of states of mind as opposed to the 
sensing of functional relationships. It is 
the latter which more thoroughly yields the 
combined emotional and intellectual percep- 


tion that we call understanding. I will in- 
dicate in this article some of the ways in 
which the psychology of religion helps us 
to understand man with relevance to re- 
ligious education. 


I 


One of the first questions the psycholo- 
gist of religion asks is, what is the origin of 
religious experience? The full answer to 
this rests on the obscurities that lie about 
the mystery of personality. But partial 
answers help us in our quest. Man desires 
emotional security and response and so he 
conceives God as a father and a friend. This 
marks man both as lover and beloved. By 
virtue of his humanity he possesses a poign- 
ant need for love and the desire to express 
his love for others. When he says “God is 
love” he is making a commentary on him- 
self as well as on God and on all mankind. 
This understanding will underline the im- 
portance of warm relatonship in religious 
education. The good religious educator 
will emphasize relationship, not only among 
people but between person and God. It is 
only when this reaches the intensity that 
we call “love” that man’s deep longing is 
fulfilled. 

But we can also find the religious urge 
evolving from man’s need to find something 
that will give his life meaning. This was 
the chief finding of one study designed to 
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discover why people went to church,! which 
marks man as a wonderer and a searcher. 
But closely connected with this is man’s ca- 
pacity to look ahead to his own death and 
to be anxious about it. In part he projects 
into the future his own protest against ex- 
tinction; but in part also, stimulated by this 
unwillingness, comes speculations, some- 
times crass and banal, but at other times 
penetrating and sublime. The former re- 
veals his weakness for ignoble, self-centered 
slothfulness, while the latter marks him as 
potentially a seer. For this reason religious 
education carefully cherishes the wonder 
that first shows itself in the mind of the 
child and nourishes it as it develops over 
the years. 

When we pass on from the psychological 
origins of the religious life to its growth, 
we learn more about man. A behaviorist, 
a psychoanalyst, and a Jesuit would find 
much on which to disagree. Yet they all 
would assent to the proposition that the 
early years of life are the most influential, 
whether for religion or for other aspects of 


the developing personality. From many 
angles it is demonstrated that these early 
years provide the stuff out of which re- 
ligion is built. The God that is worshipped 
by the grown man will always contain fea- 
tures contributed by the experiences he had 


when a little child. Over-indulgence by 
parents may result in the view of God as a 
kind of cosmic nursemaid, while cruelty and 
rejection may prevent any concept of God 
at all. Yet gathered about the symbol 
“God” are the most poignant and profound 
ideas of which man is capable. According 
to his own nature, be it noble or mean, each 
individual’s God-concept is subtly different 
from all other persons’ and, more than any- 
thing else, helps to define for him his own 
personality. That it should owe so much to 
his eariy years is a warning to religious edu- 
cation to be careful of the child and to re- 
spect him. As the twig is bent so is the 
tree inclined; and so is that most important 
branch of all that results from early train- 
ing, man’s concept of God. 


*Braden, C. S., “Why people are Religious,” 
Journal of Bible and Religion, 1947, pp. 38-45. 


THIS PLASTICITY of the growing child 
points to another psychological truth, veri- 
fied by hundreds of empirical studies and 
known intuitively by every mother, — the 
importance in the life of the child of the 
influence of the family. This explains why 
the most extensive contemporary research 
program in the area of religious education, 
the Character Research Project at Union 
College, puts so much stress on church-fam- 
ily cooperation.? Its research has demon- 
strated that no program of religious educa- 
tion that is even partly effective has achieved 
any success without the cooperation of the 
home. This is also why any alert curriculum 
for the training of workers in religious edu- 
cation will emphasize parent education and 
provide field work opportunities for train- 
ing in this important field. Religious edu- 
cation begins in the home, and for the most 
part, for better or for worse, stays in the 
home for as long as the child remains with 
his parents. The church school performs 
merely an auxiliary function. The church 
can become at best no more than a partner 
with the home even though it may have its 
area of special competence and authority. 
Those subtle and delicate relationships be- 
tween people that show themselves never 
more compellingly than within the family 
circle constitute the soil from which the re- 
ligious sentiment grows. 

These considerations also have their im- 
plications for the social climate of the more 
formal aspects of religious education. One 
of these is that the model for relationships 
in the church school is that obtaining in the 
ideal family. While it is true that one of 
the aims of religious education is to ac- 
quaint both children and adults with the 
facts about their religious heritage, these 
will not be likely to become a vital part of 
the reacting person apart from emotional 
attitudes built up by those who respect, ac- 
cept, and love him. This will recall what 
we have said above. Man is a creature 
whose deepest psychological need is that for 
relationship and response. It would be 
strange to find that any religious tradition 


*See Ligon, E. M., Dimenssons of Character, 
New York: Macmillan, 1956; esp. pp. 104-113. 
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were effective that merely satisfied the 
child’s intellectual curiosity, even assuming 
that there were a great deal of it present in 
the first place. 

II 

Tom Sawyer, in a well-known episode, in 
order to show off before the girls, collected 
a large number of blue and red and yellow 
tickets purporting to show that he was one 
of the champion verse reciters in the Sun- 
day school. This led to the public presen- 
tation of a Bible but, on this unfortunate 
occasion, it represented little ability even to 
verbalize that Bible, far less any leaning to- 
ward a religious way of life. 

It is in such superficial terms that too 
many religious institutions conceive their 
educational duties. Motives external to the 
religious life are utilized to activate a 
strange form of external religious learning. 
This program of easily attained objectives 
passes for religious education among in- 
curable religious optimists on somewhat the 
same principle by which the skin of an 
apple might be mistaken for the real thing. 
On the contrary, it is necessary that those 
responsible for the educational process first 
build warm relationships with those who 
are being taught and to work to see that 
these relationships prevail in the church 
school situation. 

This, of course, is no easy thing to 
achieve. First of all it requires an attitude 
of warmth and respect on the part of the 
leaders. These must then be willing to give 
energy and time to the creation of a true 
fellowship, including the necessary training 
in specialized skills for dealing with groups 
and with individuals. While it is true that 
mere work with people by itself must not 
be mistaken for religious education, never- 
theless it is an essential and basic element 
in the total program. Sound personal rela- 
tionships are implicit in the teaching of all 
great religious leaders of all faiths, so that 
any kind of religious education without 
them is little more than an empty shell. 
They are at the same time the reflection 
and a source of the love of God. When 
they are lacking the hungry come but are 
not fed. ‘ 


Psychology also helps the religious educa- 
tor through its understanding of the devel- 
opmental process. For instance, the child 
who misrepresents the truth in the early 
years is not guilty of a sin but is simply 
demonstrating the fact that no child at that 
age distinguishes very clearly between fact 
and fancy. Though his horizons may be 
expanding as he grows, his religious life 
still may largely be an attempt to direct the 
attention of God to his own petty needs. 
It is not until he achieves the age of ten 
or twelve that he becomes capable of logical 
reasoning and abstract thinking and so also 
of the responsible religion of the adult. 
Considerations such as these must be kept 
in mind as the educator strives to provide 
informed and understanding guidance. 

An interesting piece of research which 
aimed to discover some of the phases of a 
child’s religious development involved ask- 
ing children to draw a picture of God.* Dr. 
Ernest Harms, a clinical psychologist, re- 
ports that until about six years of age chil- 
dren’s concepts of God are characterized by 
fantasy; from six to twelve they are domi- 
nated by the ideas supplied by adults; while 
during adolescence many children show ex- 
treme originality and fertility. This not 
only suggests that creative religious ideas 
may be born during adolescence, but it also 
raises the problem of fantasy and what part 
it plays in the spiritual economy of man. 


Ill 


Fantasy in our day tends to be a wicked 
word and suggests the escape from reality 
against which our friends the psychiatrists 
so assiduously warn us. Does it follow, 
then, that the fantasy life of children should 
be discouraged and curtailed? If the be- 
fore-mentioned research by Harms is sound, 
we may conclude that fantasy is a normal 
part of the child’s growth. At one stage in 
the life of the individual it may be not only 
a perfectly proper but even a desirable exer- 
cise. “It is noteworthy that it thrives during 


*Harms, E., “The Development of Religious Ex- 
perience in Children.” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 1944, pp. 112-124. 
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the period when the child has difficulty 
distinguishing truth and fiction. 

This seems to point to a dilemma for 
religious educators. Since we wish to lead 
the child to an appreciation of truth and 
reality should we remove him from all con- 
tact with myths and legends such as those 
which abound in the Old Testament? Or 
should we take advantage of the natural de- 
light which children take in the stories of 
the supernatural and of marvels—the angel 
barring the gates of Eden with the flaming 
sword, Jacob wrestling with the Lord 
through the watches of the night, or the 
three steadfast young men walking un- 
harmed in the midst of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
burning, fiery furnace? Should such stories 
be saved until the day when the older child 
can understand their symbolic qualities and 
their meaning — but also when the radi- 
ance they may possess jn the mind of the 
child has faded into the light of common 
day? 

This is an issue of considerable impor- 
tance and there is'much to be said on both 
sides. Psychology’s knowledge of man does 
not provide us with a clear directive here. 
The experience of many religious educators 
is that the too early use of myths confuses 
the child and retards his growth into re- 
ligious maturity. Nevertheless it is my 
opinion that Harms’ studies suggest that we 
can go too far in curtailing the child’s fan- 
tasy and that the early years are precisely 
the time to stimulate it with myths in a 
religious context. Granted that the child’s 
mind may be abused by a too terrifying 
literalism that may distort his concept of 
God, nevertheless I believe that the sympa- 
thetic and understanding teaching of reli- 
gious myths will not only minimize such 
undesirable results but will turn to account 
the natural tendency of the child toward 
fantasy. 

For one of the implements of the re- 
ligious life is the imagination. The very 
creation of symbols is the work of the 
imagination, and without the use of symbols 
religion would become crippled and die. We 
do not want our children to become too 
closely imprisoned within the concepts of 


the actual. While we must teach them a 
proper respect for reality and science, it is 
even more important for them to sense that 
intangible reality for which symbolism and 
myth are the necessary language. This 
means that children should be made aware 
of them when they are young. My guess is 
that when such symbolic tools are so literal- 
ly misconstrued that distorted emotional at- 
titudes toward religion follow, the trouble 
is more likely to derive from much more 
subtle interpersonal sources. 


The proper early exercise of fantasy may 
become the important vestibule leading to 
the later developing creative religious imag- 
ination. Psychology strengthens this feeling 
when it approaches the problem from an- 
other point of view. As a discipline, of 
course, the psychology of religion is creed- 
ally blind. It does not exalt one faith or 
denomination over another but simply ex- 
amines the psychological mechanisms and 
results of religious beliefs. If one postulates 
a vivid experience of God along with a 
warm regard for one's fellow men as the 
desirable psychological outcome of belief, 
then we must concede that there are some 
individuals of practically all creeds that 
demonstrate this. This suggests that there 
are factors other than the creeds themselves 
that create the religious person. Conse- 
quently we can suspect that it may not be 
so much what children are taught but how 
they are taught that makes the real differ- 
ence. It seems likely that the latter should 
at the very least involve love for the child 
and appreciation of the values of intangible 
reality. In such an atmosphere the intelli- 
gent utilization of religion myths will be an 
asset. The proper cultivation of the child’s 
fantasy life would seem to be an important 
function of the religious educator in his at- 
tempt to make spiritual truth seem real to 
the child. However, this is an area where 
much more research is needed before we 
can clearly see what we ought to do. 


IV 


To pass on to another topic, we note that 
as the child grows, his religious attitude ex- 
presses itself in one of two predominant 
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modes. Here William James instructs the 
religious educator with his two contrasted 
religious types of the healthy-minded and 
the sick soul. Both have their characteristic 
strengths and weaknesses. Perhaps dearer 
to the heart of the professional religious 
educator is the healthy-minded religious life 
with its predictability, orderly development, 
rationality, and liberal-minded optimism. 
For such it is so much easier to organize a 
curriculum. But religious growth proceeds 
by other roads as well. In the “sick soul” 
there are conflicts, doubts, and suffering, 
some of these the result of unskillful reli- 
gious education. Progress is won by strug- 
gling, and religious maturity comes by fits 
and starts. But suffering itself sometimes 
develops religious insights possible in no 
other way, and the “twice born” may in- 
clude saints and prophets within their com- 
pany. This reflection should caution the 
religious educator to retain his humility, for 
he can neither see nor control all the de- 
sirable outcomes within his professional dis- 
cipline. There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in his philoso- 
phy. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
thorny problem of doubt and conflict. Here 
again we are confronted with a dilemma 
and we find a difference of opinion among 
the experts. The healthy-minded empha- 
sizes a program of religious education which 
minimized doubt and conflict. Horace Bush- 
nell’s Christian Nurture approves a develop- 
ment wherein the child never knows a time 
when he does not consider himself a child 
of God. And also the advocate of mental 
hygiene certainly endorses religious educa- 
tion that cultivates a quiet and steady 
growth toward religious maturity with a 
minimum of storm and stress. But the psy- 
chologist of religion notes many indications 
of doubt and conflict among the creative 
religious geniuses of history. Indeed it is 
often out of the wrestlings of these spirits 
with their doubts that their greatest reli- 
gious insights have come. As Gordon W. 
Allport reminds us, “the mature religious 
sentiment is ordinarily fashioned in the 
workshop of doubt.” 


Therefore, though formal religious edu- 
cation cannot set itself up deliberately to 
sow the seeds of doubt and conflict, never- 
theless it must not shrink from approaching 
the problems of life and of religious faith 
with boldness. Children, and particularly 
adolescents, must not be taught religion in 
such a way as to isolate them from other 
religious traditions and the disturbing facts 
of life, intellectual or otherwise.* For ex- 
ample, the findings of science must not be 
hidden from them, even though there may 
be real or supposed conflicts with religious 
teachings. It is true that this may be a 
factor of disturbance, and here and there a 
youth may lose his faith. But we may ques- 
tion whether such faith is worth keeping. A 
wholesome scepticism is much more likely 
to build a faith durable enough to with- 
stand the vicissitudes of life. 

Also, as is true of creativity in other as- 
pects of living, no advances can be made by 
those satisfied with the status quo. All re- 
ligious insights have had their roots, to 
some degree, in a conflicting mixture of 
scepticism and faith, often with the accom- 
paniment of deep distress and suffering. 
For example, the present movement in clini- 
cal pastoral counseling, as is well known, 
derives from the fruitful but poignant suf- 
fering of Anton T. Boisen, who was forced 
to a radical re-ordering of his personal and 
religious views in a period of illness.5 Con- 
sequently religious educators must be per- 
sonally and creatively alert for signs of op- 
portunity to be of service to the confused 
and even the peculiar, not only because such 
people need help but because frequently, 
though by no means always, the vital in- 
sights that keep religion alive come from 
among their numbers. 


SUMMARY 


These then are some of the ways in which 
the psychology of religion enriches our un- 


“For a Catholic presentation that makes a some- 
what similar point see O’Dea, T. F., American 
Catholic Dilemma. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1958, esp. Chap. 3. 


"See his Exploration of the Inner World. New 
York: Harper, 1936. 
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derstanding of man in order to be of use to 
religious education. 

Among its many roots religion springs 
chiefly from the need of man to give and 
receive love, and to find meaning for his 
life. Religious education then will keep 
this in mind as the child is taught to relate 
himself to God and his neighbor. Because 
psychologists agree on the importance of 
the early years, the religious educator will 
pay particular attention to the preparing of 
the soil for the growth of religion. This 
leads him to an emphasis on the family as 
the first and most important source of the 
religious impulse and reminds him that he 
must gain the cooperation of the family if 
religious education is to be effective. Even 
in the church school he models the religious 
fellowship as closely as he can after ideal 
family relationships, for he knows that with- 


out this, religious education may be little 
more than empty verbalism. 

A research study suggests that the child 
before six utilizes fantasy in his concepts of 
God, and this may be the age when the 
imaginative qualities of the child, so impor- 
tant to the development of the religious im- 
pulse, should first be cultivated. We also 
note that William James’ two categories of 
the religion of healthy-mindedness and the 
sick soul helps religious education to define 
its function. Even though it may aim chief- 
ly at producing healthy-minded religion, it 
must acknowledge that vital religion owes 
much to those who have experienced doubt 
and conflict. It recognizes that facing real- 
ity may involve many risks but it is alert 
to the creative religious possibilities of 
suffering. 
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ENSITIVE MEN OF RELIGION in every 
age have saved their bitterest con- 
demnation to heap not on secular loyalties 
nor on competing religions, but rather, with 
seeming paradox, on religious practices of 
their own heritage. As with Amos at 
Bethel, Jesus before the Pharisees, Paul, 
Luther, and many others, so in our own 
time. Any highly visible outbreak of en- 
thusiastic religious practices — such as in a 
Billy Graham meeting — is virtually assured 
of the disapproval, or at least suspicion, of 
thoughtful and sensitive religious leaders. 
Far from being anything like perverse 
and stubborn envy, however, such disap- 
proval is rooted in sound insights into the 
psychology of religion. Religious practices 
serve necessary important functions. But 
at the same time, the same practices too fre- 
quently defeat the very objectives they are 
intended to serve. The act of reciting a 


creed sets limits on a person’s quest for 


still richer insight. Ritual in particular 
forms tends to foreclose the possibility of 
seeking for even more personally satisfying 
and effective modes of worship. Commit- 
ment to particular moral precepts and prin- 
ciples impedes the ongoing search for even 
more adequate guides for conduct. Creed, 
worship, and ethical loyalty are vital. The 
religious man cannot live without them. But 
neither can he live with them in ease and 
satisfaction, for he recognizes in them the 
impediments and barriers to a still more 
excellent way dimly intuited as lying beyond 
the available existing forms. 

Religion both frees and enslaves. He 
who tries hardest to save his life, loses it. 
Good works do not earn salvation. The 
altar bears its idols. Tradition guides and 
enriches, but also confines and stunts. The 
divine and demonic are inextricably inter- 
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twined in any religious practice. The prin- 
ciple may be expressed variously. As for 
the psychologist, he may put it that a reli- 
gious practice both satisfies and frustrates 
religious needs. A religious practice which 
meets — even quite effectively — a par- 
ticular religious need also functions to frus- 
trate and prevent the complete fulfillment 
of the need. It may even be true that the 
more effectively the practice satisfies the 
need and the more keenly committed and 
involved the person is in it, the more cer- 
tainly he is barred from fullest fulfillment. 
This paper proposes to explore this single 
principle and some of its implications for 
religious education. 

IT Is EASY, sometimes tempting, to focus 
on only one of these complementary func- 
tions of any religious act. The priest sees 
the important satisfaction which his reli- 
gious acts provide. The prophet sees little 
but the ultimately yawning frustration and 
incompleteness which the act produces. Too 
often has the psychologist turned his an- 
alysis on the incompleteness, the barrier 
which religious practices throw up, and has 
tended to disparage religion as illusion and 
shackle. Generally, he criticizes religion 
less for its goals and ends and more be- 
cause the means provided seem to be par- 
tial and confining. But the more complete 
psychological appraisal can reveal, with the 
same analytical tools, the processes by which 
religion genuinely accomplishes and satis- 
fies its ends. 


The religious educator must be particu- 
larly sensitive to these double characteristics 
of religious practices, for he is necessarily 
engaged in a two-fold task. He is training 
children in the creeds and practices of a 


particular heritage. Buc he also wants to 
develop the full religious dimensions of his 
students’ personalities, to sensitize them to 
the range of religious needs and potential 
fulfillments which transcend any religious 
forms. He cannot, of course, do one with- 
out the other. Fundamental needs cannot 
be dealt with in the abstract, but impinge, 
attract, and arouse only in the guise of par- 
ticular religious forms. Yet the form shows 
its own limits and points beyond them to 


elicit, among aroused students, more ques- 
tions than a teacher can answer. 


“Our Hearts Are Restless Until .. .” 


In order to illustrate the principle that 
religious practices both gratify and frus- 
trate fundamental religious aims and needs 
of men, some statement needs to be made 
about the supposed nature of those aims and 
needs. Such assumptions for the purpose 
of this paper should be regarded as more or 
less arbitrary and tentative and only illus- 
trative. The purpose of the paper is to ex- 
plore the gratification-frustration principle. 
Basic religious needs could well be con- 
strued differently, but the principle, it is 
believed, would apply equally well. 

The ultimate aim of the religious quest 
may be regarded as the experience of feeling 
at home in the universe, or feeling at one 
with that which is most ultimate in life. 
This is a primitive kind of longing, not un- 
like and perliaps not unrelated to the in- 
fant’s early yearning for the overwhelming 
experience of feeling closely at one with its 
mother. The total experience of “feeling at 
home” includes not only this primitive emo- 
tional component of contentment, but also 
has cognitive and volitional components as 
well. To “feel at home” also means to be 
cognitively familiar with and to be able to 
conduct oneself appropriately. 

When the psychologist speaks of mental 
health as the capacity to respond fully and 
creatively to the fullest scope of reality, he 
is referring to human aspirations not un- 
like those which are cited here as the funda- 
mental religious aims of man, except that 
the psychologist too often has a limited 
notion of the range of reality to which man 
aspires to respond. 

If you ask someone why he engages in a 
particular religious activity, he is not likely 
to give an answer much like that given in 
the paragraphs above. He is more likely 
to say that he wants to know the nature 
and will of God, or that he is seeking for- 
giveness for his guilt and sin. Such aims 
as these may be regarded as components of 
or subgoals leading toward the ultimate re- 
ligious aim. These subgoals are important 
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because they lead toward a basic sense of 
“at-homeness” in the environment in which 
one finds himself. We want to know the 
nature of God not to have this knowledge 
for its own sake (although at any moment 
this may seem a complete and legitimate 
enough aim in itself) but because such 
knowledge is one of the prerequisites for 
feeling fully at home. Feeling ambiguity 
or uncertainty on theological matters allows 
for some sense of remoteness and estrange- 
ment. 

We shall therefore be examining reli- 
gious practices in this paper to discover the 
respects in which they both satisfy and 
frustrate these more particular religious 
needs — the need to know, the need to 
feel good — as well as the more ultimate 
need, to feel at home. 


... Until We Know the Truth 


No teacher is likely to doubt the pro- 
posal that knowledge and certainty is im- 
portant to persons emotionally. To be sure, 
there may be problems of arousing motiva- 
tion and. interest in any particular topic. 


But in matters that people feel are impor- 
tant, they will persist until everything is un- 
ambiguous and clear. Questions keep com- 
ing, beyond the ability of the teacher or 
anyone else to provide answers. What is 
heaven like? What exactly does this scrip- 
tural passage mean? What precisely should 
I do in this particular situation? Ambiguity 
and uncertainty, even on matters that are 
inherently ambiguous and uncertain, leave 
people dissatisfied and restless, even inse- 
cure and anxious. Positive answers carry a 
sense of mastery and safety. One can feel 
securely at home. 


Our religious heritages offer valuable re- 
sources to help meet this need: creeds and 
scriptures and their interpretations. Where 
the need is experienced with extreme in- 
tensity — where even slight ambiguity ap- 
parently is too threatening — the authority 
is provided in extreme form, in biblical 
literalism, absolute legal ethics, etc. The 
central importance accorded to the sermon 
testifies to the central importance of this 
need in contemporary religious quests. The 


sermon is especially emphasized in tradi- 
tions in which credal or institutional au- 
thority is minimal, leaving a gap which the 
sermon functions to fill. 

An important component of any reli- 
gious education is the communication of the 
truths and insights which tradition offers, 
and these necessarily are in the form of par- 
ticular words and images. Without them 
the child or adult would be highly frustrated 
and feel helplessly distant from his spiritual 
home. 

On the other hand, any religious educator 
knows, and his students are certain to dis- 
cover, that all existing creeds, scriptures, 
and their fullest interpretations are inade- 
quate to answer all the questions any one 
individual feels. Even worse, a well-learned 
dogma is a serious handicap to discovering 
these more complete answers. Once com- 
mitted to one set of truths in one particular 
form of expression, it is hard to break out 
of the mold. The more one’s spiritual eyes 
are accustomed to seeing one particular pat- 
tern, the less able they are to perceive new 
insights. Their blindness is that of the Phari- 
sees, a much more terrible state than that 
of the man born blind (John 9). The 
blindness of the latter was simply that of 
never having seen. Once his eyes were 
opened, he could discern truth clearly. The 
blindness of the Pharisees was that much 
more difficult blindness of having focused 
all their lives on one set of truths and 
of being unable therefore to see anything 
else. 

With a well-rehearsed set of beliefs and 
dogmas available, the person inevitably tries 
to stretch these, like old wineskins, to fit 
new problems and new situations. But the 
old truths do not stretch. They go only 
so far, then snap and break, and the per- 
son is left without any resources, more 
helpless in comprehending a new plight 
than if he had never relied on the old truth 
at all. He is as helpless as the child in the 
geometry classroom, valiantly reciting the 
multiplication table he has learned so well, 
while his teacher questions him on proofs 
for the Pythagorean hypothesis. The mul- 
tiplication table has just enough relevance 
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for the geometrical problem that he sticks 
to it in stubborn hope that it may prove 
sufficient. But when he finally has to give 
it up, he is more helpless than his class- 
mates who have painfully been groping for 
the new set of principles sufficient to deal 
with this new kind of problem with which 
fate has so unkindly confronted them. Full 
and exclusive reliance on existing creeds and 
interpretations inevitably dooms a person to 
occasions of extreme helplessness and inse- 
curity and painful sense of isolation from 
that experience of “at-homeness.” 

For this reason, the religious educator is 
concerned, and vitally so, not only in the 
communication of particular creeds, but also 
in the careful cultivation of the student’s 
basic needs to know and in the development 
of fundamental skills of searching on which 
he can rely when the creeds fail. A stu- 
dent needs help in learning when it is im- 
portant to rely on his heritage and when it 
is important to abandon the tradition. He 


needs help in clearly formulating and de- 
fining the questions which new situations 
produce so that he is not left relying simply 


on vaguely experienced dissatisfactions with 
the old truths which can lead to extreme 
and violent abandonment of them. And 
above all, he needs to learn to live with am- 
biguity and uncertainty and to recognize 
that in the long run, ambiguity is not threat- 
ening to his religious quest, but is an essen- 
tial prerequisite to its fuller fulfillment. 
TO LEARN HOW to tolerate ambiguity 
and to use it as a step towards fulfillment, 
the student vitally needs a particular kind 
of learning experience. In order for the 
multiplication table reciter to discover the 
new kinds of operations and concepts in- 
volved in proving geometry theorems, he 
needs to abandon his clinging hold on the 
multiplication table and, for an interval, to 
experience complete confusion and help- 
lessness until the new set of operations be- 
gins to emerge. But since the multiplica- 
tion table is for him the last vestige of se- 
curity and hope in this situation, he will 
cling to it until and unless he feels assured 
that security is offered to him in some other 
form. This may be from a teacher, or 


classmate, or parents who offer personal 
love and support to tide the student through 
the period in which no security is forth- 
coming from his intellectual achievements. 
Similarly, part of the religious educator's 
task towards helping persons best fulfill 
their needs to know may be to help persons 
recognize that their basic religious quest is 
not at any time fully and totally dependent 
upon this single cognitive component. The 
basic supports and love of God, the experi- 
ence of “at-homeness,” are not ever totally 
dependent upon knowing the right answers. 

In this sense, the student may have to 
learn to experience the distinction between 
the actual religious situation and the situa- 
tion he experienced with his parents or with 
teachers. For many children, it may actually 
be true that the love and support of their 
parents or of a teacher was, at one time, 
entirely dependent upon their ability to 
produce the right answers; to admit uncer- 
tainty was, in fact, to jeopardize the whole 
relationship. Most of us do not believe 
that God is a father in this sense. 

This awareness of other ground for se- 
curity than one’s own intellectual prowess 
must, of course, be more than an intellectual 
awareness. It is as a felt experience, not as 
a stated fact, that this truth becomes effec- 
tive. It is undoubtedly in the relationship 
between persons that this truth becomes 
most vividly experienced. It is not only 
in what students and teachers say to each 
other that religious education takes place, 
but also in what they are to each other. The 
potential opportunities for such experiences 
are many within the different existing forms 
of religious education. 

It may be difficult, however, for many 
religious educators to accept the fact that 
the richest development of their student's 
intellectual potentialities and the fullest 
satisfaction of their need to know neces- 
sarily requires attention, serious and dedi- 
cated attention, to much more: of their 
students’ personalities than their intellect. 
It may even be that some religious educators 
do not experience in their own lives the 
truth that basic security and sense of worth 
and of “at-homeness” are available even 
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when intellectual proficiency and success is 
not realized. 


... Until We Feel Clean and Pure 


Despite the apparent assumption of some 
preachers and evangelists, people do not 
need to be told that they should feel guilty. 
Sense of guilt and related experiences of 
shame and of worthlessness are too keenly 
felt by everyone for any reminders to be 
necessary. When it appears to be absent, 
that it is only because guilt has become so 
painful as to arouse defensive denials, fran- 
tic attempts to overcome or overlook the 
painful experiences of guilt, shame and 
worthlessness. 

In the classroom, it is not difficult to 
detect the workings of guilt feelings among 
the students. The furtive behind-the-hand 
whisper with an eye on the teacher has its 
immediate occasion, but also has its roots 
in a more general sense of shame and 
worthlessness. The stammer and confusion 
of another student, the almost deliberate 
attempt of still another student to provoke 
the hard punishing word of discipline, the 


wariness and unwillingness of others to open 
up and expose themselves, the sullen or shy 
one remaining close-mouth and close-booked 
— all these are signs of the workings of 


guilt. So are the very visible defensive re- 
actions, the exaggerated playful denial — 
“Who, me?” — the counter accusations and 
aggression, the jumping by one child to the 
defense of another. All these, too, are signs 
of personal sense of guilt, shame, and un- 
worthiness. 

The psychologist knows, as anyone can 
confirm from his personal experience, that 
guilt feelings persist and do not readily dis- 
solve. They stubbornly resist mild bland- 
ishments. Some relatively piercing experi- 
ence of punishment, or of undoing and 
reparation seems necessary. But such ex- 
periences are not readily available in con- 
temporary life. Religious traditions pro- 
vide perhaps uniquely effective means for 
experiencing releasing and _health-giving 
punishment and reparation. Humility, self- 
abnegation, asceticism, confession and pen- 
ance — all these and related aspects of re- 
ligion offer means of coping with guilt 


feelings in an effective way that restores 
a person to relatively creative and free func- 
tioning. 

MANY RELIGIOUS PRACTICES can also be 
understood as attempts to get at the root of 
guilt feeling and forestall them. Psycholo- 
gists, like many sensitive religious leaders, 
understand that profound guilt feelings arise 
less from overt acts and more from seeth- 
ing impulses and desires within the person 
which he may be but dimly aware of but 
which, nevertheless, prompt severe sense of 
guilt. Religious practices tend to help per- 
sons find acceptable channels for expressing 
these impulses and also help persons exert 
strength at nonacceptable points. 

Aggressive and hostile feelings may be 
taken as an example of the rumblings in the 
human breast about which a person feels 
uneasily guilty and even fearful, even 
though he is but dimly aware of the feel- 
ings, if at all. Religious forms provide 
some acceptable and welcome channels for 
the expression of such feelings. Every re- 
ligion endorses some objects as legitimate 
targets for one’s hate, even if this be only 
the sinful component of one’s own nature 
and of the culture in which he lives. The 
crusades of today are more modest but serve 
this function as effectively as those of the 
Middle Ages. At the same time, there are 
stern injunctions against aggressive expres- 
sion and action in those areas of life where 
such hostility would be disruptive and dan- 
gerous. Such dramatic and powerful rein- 
forcements of a person’s own inner re- 
straints against aggressive actions help him 
in an important way to cope with his im- 
pulses and to forestall guilt feelings. The 
impulses safely and firmly controlled are 
less occasion for guilt and fear than those 
threatening imminent breakthrough. This 
double attack on the aggressive and other 
inner impulses which occasion much guilt 
— restraint plus controlled and channelled 
expression — is a vital function of religion. 

GUILT AND RELATED FEELINGS are such 
major barriers to any form of effective per- 
sonal functioning, as a psychologist would 
put it, or to any sense of ultimate religious 
fulfillment and “at-homeness,” as the theo- 
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logian might, that some radical and serious 
means for reducing the guilt is essential. 
And these facilities provided by religious 
traditions are important and necessary. The 
religious educator needs to accustom his 
students to these opportunities, but at the 
same time he needs to recognize that any of 
these procedures almost certainly falls short 
of complete dissipation of the handicapping 
guilt or of complete mobilization of the 
guilt into productive and creative activities. 
The image of Luther (and of many others) 
exhausting himself in perpetual confession 
without finding peace and satisfaction is a 
necessary reminder. 

We also must be warned by the fact that 
most of these religious practices available 
for reducing guilt feelings have fallen into 
vast disuse, especially among non-Roman 
denominations. Looking at the intensity and 
amount of guilt-induced behavior all about 
us, it is impossible to believe that the dis- 
use of the confessional and related practices 
is due to an absence of guilt, shame, and 
sense of unworthiness. Rather, it seems 
much more likely that the religious forms 
have been found inadequate, that persons 
seeking relief from guilt have turned away 
only with intensification rather than with 
release from sense of guilt. They turn in- 
stead to the many forms of self-inflicted 
punishment prevalent in our culture, to de- 
fensive counteraggressiveness, and to the 
other mechanisms available in our secular 
culture which do, in fact, function effec- 
tively to reduce guilt and restore self- 
esteem though without leaving the person 
a creative, spontaneous self in the way in 
which the shaking experience of God’s 
wrath and forgiveness can. 

Religious practices — for the very rea- 
son that they are so concerned with for- 
giveness — often make this foregiveness 
easy and premature and therefore ineffec- 
tive. Relief from guilt is possible only 
when persons feel that the depth and heart 
of the evil within them has been touched 
by purging punishment and forgiveness. A 
light rebuke and a casual “That's O.K.” do 
nothing to lift the weight of a man burdened 
with heavy guilt, but only leave him the 


desolate feeling that the intensity of his own 
experience has not been or cannot be under- 
stood and accepted. 

THE SEETHING TURBULENCE of my own 
life, out of which my sense of evil and 
worthlessness wells must be exposed and 
accepted before it can be touched by heal- 
ing. This is a most intensely intimate 
thing. When even I do not well know or 
accept the roots of my feeling, how can 
they be evoked in the relatively casual and 
formal processes of religion. The healing 
experience of feeling accepted even though 
unacceptable is but a charade unless the 
depths of the unacceptableness are known. 


In this sense, man can never forgive, 
because he never knows the depths there 
are to forgive. The experience of know- 
ing a wrathful God, piercing and not mini- 
mizing the evil and wrong found there, but 
who, in spite of this, forgives and accepts 
— this is the ultimate and enriching re- 
lease which religion offers. “Out of the 
depths have I cried unto Thee.” 

But religious practices only occasionally, 
and in part, provide such an experience. 
Symbolism may help to carry on its own 
unconscious communication between depth 
and God even when words fail. Occasion- 
ally the curtains of self-ignorance may be 
lifted for a moment to allow a person to 
know and express the depth of what he 
feels through a confessional. 

But for the most part, the partialness of 
these processes only intensifies rather than 
abates the sense of guilt. Hearing forgive- 
ness and absolution offered when the depth 
of his own wretchedness has not been 
touched makes a man feel only keener de- 
spair. There is guilt over accepting seeming 
reconciliation and forgiveness, for presum- 
ing to the integrity and wholeness which he 
knows is not his. This is the hopelessness 
generated by feeling that if the real depth 
cannot be plumbed here in this religious 
practice, then where can a man turn. If 
the child who has stolen a penny stammers 
to confess to his parents only to be cut short 
with a casual “Never mind,” he remains 
burdened with the original guilt, plus that 
extra shame of having accepted forgiveness 
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under false pretenses while still harboring 
unexposed guilt, plus the overwhelming 
despair of feeling that the depth of his 
wrongs are so unacceptable that they can 
never be exposed. So much more is it with 
us when religious forms of punishment and 
forgiveness seem to cut off prematurely our 
own stammering. 


If it is true that release from the shackles 
of guilt can come only when the depths of 
the human plight are plumbed by the 
reachings of that which is most ultimate in 
the universe and if it is true that religious 
practices provide important intimations of 
this experience, but at the same time in- 
evitably leave the person with frustrated 
yearnings for release and intensified guilt, 
then important implications follow for the 
religious educator. He must not only ac- 
quaint his students with the existing forms, 
but also help prepare them for the more 
ultimate and intimate kinds of searching 
which transcend all these forms. 


Here, again, as in our discussion of the 
need to know, we are dealing with the more 


primitive emotional kinds of experiences 
which need not but often are excluded from 
the religious educator's classroom because 
they are less neat, less manageable and more 


threatening personally. In every person’s 
search for forgiveness and wholeness, as in 
his search for meaning, he must eventually 
leave behind all words and forms as inade- 
quate and be left only with those resources 
of feeling which are at the same time more 
primitive and more ultimate. Whether these 
resources of feeling are blind and intuitive, 
or whether they perform their functions of 
groping with the help of some guidance 
and experience is up to the religious educa- 
tor. 

Students can have real practice and train- 
ing in some of the necessary procedures. 
The necessary steps of self-discovery, the 
acts of yielding oneself, disclosed and bare, 
to the combined judgment and mercy of 
another — these can be taught and prac- 
ticed in a religious classroom in the inter- 
personal relationship of a student with other 
students and with his teacher. For young 
children, these will be in simple, even trivial 


matters, which but dimly adumbrate the 
ultimate relation between man and God. 
With older children the experiences will or 
can come closer to and partake of more 
common elements with the ultimate man- 
God relationship. In any case, the person's 
ultimate searchings are helped by having 
been trained and encouraged in such situa- 
tions, most importantly for having experi- 
enced the rich rewards of feeling, even only 
partially and occasionally, the experience 
of a healing, forgiving relationship with 
another. The opportunities for such crea- 
tive learning experience are plenteous in 
any classroom if these interpersonal rela- 
tionships are regarded as opportunities to 
be exploited rather than impediments stand- 
ing in the way of the “real” educational 
task, intellectually conceived. 


There is still a prior consideration, related 
to the theologian’s understanding of grace 
as given to a man, not as something which 
is achieved by him. For the child to risk 
the threat of self-discovery and the threat of 
throwing himself on the judgment and the 
mercy of another, he needs to feel a prior 
trust and confidence. Guilty and worthless 
as a person may feel, he still clings to some 
sources of esteem and support in his defen- 
sive self-ignorance and in his defensive iso- 
lation from others. Not to know himself 
fully and to withstand the judgment of 
others offers some modicum of support. 
To abandon these (as in the previous dis- 
cussion, for the geometry student to aban- 
don the multiplication table) presupposes 
some basic sense of support available even 
without these feeble crutches. This, again, 
is a primitive emotional experience. One 
can compel students to recite the creed that 
“God loves me” all the while that he holds 
a stern disciplining hand over them, and 
what they will carry away from the experi- 
ence is the conviction that important, con- 
trolling persons in their environment are 
stern and unforgiving. Their relationship 
with God will be more informed and de- 
termined by this impression of sternness in 
important persons than it will be by their 
intellectual recitation of the creed. The 
child will undertake the processes of search- 
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ing and finding forgiveness within the class- 
room only when he feels the prior assur- 
ance that there is, within the controlling 
forces of that classroom, a basic love and ac- 
ceptance which is not in jeopardy. 

This is a harrowing assignment for a 
teacher, if it is construed as a task to be 
mastered by mind and will. But in fact, it 


is neither assignment nor task, but a natural 
consequence that follows when a teacher 
himself feels that within his own universe 
the controlling forces offer a fundamental 
gripping and piercing forgiveness which is 
never in jeopardy, never contingent upon 
“success” or “failure” in his own classroom 
teaching. 
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«peepee THE PROBLEMS a psycholo- 
gist investigates, whether in psycho- 
therapy or research, they imply some as- 
sumptions as to the nature of man. Every 
psychologist has an image of man in his 
mind that determines his approach, either to 
a patient or a research problem. Every psy- 
chological theory paints a picture of man, 
explicitly or implicitly. It is sometimes 
oversimplified, more often distorted, and 
seldom offers any comfort to the religious- 
minded. 

For Freud, man is essentially a creature of 
irrational impulses. His inner motive forces 
are instinctual drives that move him to emo- 
tion and action in the polarity of love and 
aggression (Eros and Thanatos). Psycho- 
analysis deals with a man’s appetitive ten- 
dencies and their genetic development, pic- 
turing an “odyssey of the libido” in which 
psychic energy is directed first to the body, 
next to the mother, later to the father, to 
be finally available for object cathexis, out 
of which grow awareness and symbolization. 
When the boy identifies with the father, he 
incorporates the father’s image in the “su- 
perego,” which takes over the father’s pun- 
ishing function. According to Freud, paren- 
tal threats and punishments are now “in- 
ternalized,” so that the child does what he 
ought to do out of fear of the superego, just 
as he did it originally out of fear of pa- 
rental punishment. At the same time, the 
superego also represents his ego-ideal, 


formed after the father. Hence the child 
both loves and fears the superego, just as 
he both loves and fears the father. The id, 
source of the libido, is restrained by the 
superego, while the ego makes a valiant ef- 
fort to reconcile instinctive demands with 
the demands of reality and the strictures of 
the superego. For Freud, man’s happiness 
seems to lie in achieving the greatest pos- 
sible instinctual satisfaction within the cir- 
cumstances of his life. Yet Freud notes 
that happiness cannot altogether be found 
in instinctual pleasure, that there is a worm 
in the apple (even if not a serpent in the 
Garden of Eden) which prevents full and 
final satisfaction. 

Adler's Individual Psychology presents a 
different picture of man. Adler's central 
emphasis is the child’s “constitutional in- 
feriority” as compared with the adult: for 
many long years, the child is completely 
dependent upon his parents, not only for 
life but for the fulfillment of most of his 
desires. This begets a striving for power, 
a desire to make up for his felt inferiority, 
which brings him into permanent conflict 
not only with his parents but with older 
brothers and sisters. The rebellion of the 
younger generation against its elders has 
found in Adler an eloquent spokesman. At 
the same time, he emphasizes a basic and 
pervading fellow-feeling between all men, 
which balances the striving for power and 
prevents its excesses. When fellow-feeling 
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is too weak to counteract the striving for 
superiority, or when this striving is unusual- 
ly intense, there is open conflict and even- 
tual neurosis. In much the same way as 
Freud sees the root of neurosis and of hu- 
man unhappiness in the clash between 
libido and the real and cultural barriers con- 
fining it, so Adler sees it in the conflict of 
the striving for power with the restraints of 
culture and affection. For Adler, a man’s 
life goal is to achieve the success his capaci- 
ties warrant without losing contact with his 
fellow men. He attains superiority by de- 


veloping his own “life style,” which is 
trained by childhood experiences. 


Jung, ancther of Freud’s first disciples, 
has depaitcd from the master even further 
than Adler. For Jung, each man’s goal is 
his “individuation,” a process during which 
he emerges from infantile unconsciousness 
through a period of social typing, almost 
regimentation, into the light of awareness 
and full development of his powers. The 
fully individuated man has developed the 
four functions (thinking, feeling, sensation, 
intuition,) almost equally, and can use them 
with equal facility. Such a man is at home 
in his unconscious almost as much as in his 
conscious. He is able to draw upon the cumu- 
lative wisdom of the “collective uncon- 
scious” to correct his conscious bias. In 
this way, man is made whole, integrated, in- 
dividuated, living not only by his conscious 
but by his unconscious resources. The 
fully individuated man is master of the 
psychic forces which long ago, in the child- 
hood of the race, he used to project outside 
himself as gods or demons. Now he can 
control them instead of being at their 
mercy. For Jung, personality develops ac- 
cording to the laws laid down in the uncon- 
scious. The conscious has to step aside and 
wait until the unconscious emerges, or rather, 
until it is the unconscious that lives in the 
conscious. This, at any rate, is how Jung 
interprets the words of St. Paul: “Not I 
but Christ is living in me.” 


I 


Compared to these colorful and even fas- 


cinating images of man, the picture drawn 
by academic psychology is singularly unin- 
spiring. For the neo-behaviorist with his 
positivistic leanings, man is merely a more 
complex animal which can be understood on 
the basis of a few simple propositions: Man 
is spurred to action by visceral drives upon 
which are built learned second-order drives; 
learning occurs to attain reduction of some 
drive tension, whether that drive is primary 
or secondary. Hence man is inescapably 
ego-centered, though he may develop social- 
ly useful motives if these serve to reduce 
tension. Man may plan or think, that is 
manipulate symbols instead of objects, and 
thus his goals inevitably depend on the so- 
cial milieu in which he lives and to which 
he has become conditioned. Hence the be- 
haviorist is certain that a full knowledge of 
the stimulating situations would allow exact 
prediction of human action. For him, hu- 
man freedom is a delusion, human respon- 
sibility a snare. 

There are only minor differences between 
this picture of man and that drawn by other 
psychological theorists. A more hopeful im- 
age is reflected in some of the newer clini- 
cal theories which see man as a being ca- 
pable of self-actualization. For Goldstein, 
man develops iis potentialities by preferred 
ways of acting, perceiving, evaluating, which 
eventually become habits, “behavior con- 
stants.” Self-actualization is restricted by 
the attempted self-actualization of others. 
Hence the individual restricts himself vol- 
untarily and suffers such restraint willingly. 
For Goldstein, freedom means deliberate 
self-actualization and self-restriction. This 
creates a difficulty in maintaining the right 
balance between what a man wants and 
what he can have or allows himself to have. 
Thus man differs from animals because of 
his special trouble in “centering,” in keep- 
ing the balance. But Goldstein believes that 
this is a transitory phenomenon and that the 
evolutionary impulse will win out in the 
end, assuring full self-actualization for 
everyone. 

Maslow, with a similar concept of self- 
actualization, attempts to spell out the forces 
that bring it about. On the lowest level of 
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ontogenetic development he finds biological 
needs which must be satisfied, at least to 
some extent, before the next higher needs, 
safety needs, can emerge. When these are 
satisfied, the need for love emerges, next 
the need for esteem, and finally, when all 
the lower needs are satisfied to some extent, 
the need for self-actualization will appear 
and prompt the individual to creative actions 
that are impossible as long as a man is merely 
motivated by safety, love or esteem needs. In 
Maslow’s view, it is a matter of being for- 
tunate enough to have the more basic needs 
satisfied in childhood so that the need for 
self-actualization can emerge. While indi- 
vidual choice and self-determination is a 
characteristic of “self-actualizers,” it is un- 
certain how such freedom is brought about. 
The implication seems to be that human 
nature has potentialities for freedom and 
self-determination but that it depends en- 
tirely on favorable environmental circum- 
stances whether these will ever come to 
fruition. 

For the religious man, none of these im- 
ages of man are really adequate, no matter 
how popular they are in psychology. The 
most pitifully distorted picture is painted by 
the neo-behaviorist, for whom there is nei- 
ther freedom nor responsibility, neither cul- 
tural nor aesthetic nor religious aspiration, 
not even self-awareness and _ reflection. 
Where everything is reduced to expediency, 
neither art nor religion can flourish. What 
passes for cultural or religious activity is 
simply the result of conditioned reflex learn- 
ing, based on mechanical association rather 
than on true appreciation. The worship of 
God becomes an accidental product of so- 
cial learning; the question of his existence 
can never arise. For a man who sees this 
system not only as a more or less convenient 
method of investigation but holds it to be a 
generally valid explanation, religion is no 
more than a social device to be changed or 
abolished at will. 


II 


Some of the other systems are no more 
favorable to genuine religion. The Freu- 
dian image of man would need considerable 


correction. Some modern analysts (e.g., 
Stern, Mailloux,) suggest that psychosexual 
development, as postulated by Freud, de- 
scribes only the personality organization of 
the neurotic, or personality before its final 
rational organization. They contend that 
psychoanalysis merely spells out the laws of 
the unconscious; that man’s conscious is ra- 
tional and can be helped to control the 
unconscious. Thus psychoanalysis would be 
used to break the chains of the unconscious, 
to enable the patient to act according to 
valid ethical principles. But at best this 


seems a patchwork solution which cries out 
for a rebuilding from the ground up. 


Jung's picture of man may at first glance 
seem more congenial, but holds dangers of 
its own. His “collective unconscious” seems 
to be the reservoir of all greatness, all im- 
ages of excellence, but also of all evil. Man 
literally produces his own gods and devils, 
and must be taught to withdraw these pro- 
jections, says Jung, if he wants to reach ma- 
turity. Jung often points out that there 
may well be something real behind these 
projections but it is inaccessible to psycho- 
logical investigation; hence it would be pos- 
sible to take him at his word and believe 
in such extra-psychological reality on other 
grounds. But this means that we must turn 
to another image of man to get an adequate 
picture of reality. As long as the psycholo- 
gist talks about “projections,” whether of 
the Freudian or the Jungian kind, the im- 
plication surely is that they are images pro- 
duced by the person who projects them out- 
side himself, rather than an experience of 
some extra-subjective reality. At best, ac- 
cepting either the Freudian or the Jungian 
image of man means that we must supple- 
ment it with another, that will take religious 
reality into account, and the two are not 
altogether compatible. 

Man the actualizer, as Goldstein and 
Maslow paint him, also falls short of man 
the worshipper. On Goldstein's premises, 
religious aspiration might be part of the 
steady progress of mankind, but we have no 
answer for those who claim they have not 
been touched by it. We can but wait and see 
whether the steady advance of mankind will 
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eventually bring religious sensitivity for all 
people. Maslow’s explanation would allow 
us to include religious activity in self-actual- 
ization, just as artistic, scientific and cul- 
tural achievement is included in it. In fact, 
Maslow mentions that self-actualizing indi- 
viduals have a strong though unorthodox 
religious sense. But what of the people 
who are not self-actualizers? Maslow has 
found that they are the overwhelming ma- 
jority. Do they have no religious sense? 
And does God not exist for them? 

It is clear that all these images of man 
are based on the assumption that man can 
be explained on a purely mechanistic de- 
terministic basis, as if he were an animal or 
a machine. Every effort to correct these 
images without correcting their basic as- 
sumptions will introduce a rift that will 
either undermine the basis of the theory or 
destroy the superimposed corrective image. 

Surely it should be possible to construct 
a psychological theory that will recognize 
man as essentially different from animals in 
spite of all similarities; a theory which will 
admit that man has abilities that transcend 
sense knowledge, and aspirations that go be- 
yond instincts and appetites. Unless the im- 
age of man sketched in a psychological 
theory includes man the reasoner as well as 
man the impulse driven, unless it includes 
man’s recognition of what is good and his 
determination to act accordingly, there is no 
possibility of explaining either his cultural 
achievements or his moral and religious as- 
pirations. 


Il 


A theory that incorporates an acceptable 
image of man has recently been sketched 


(Gasson, 1954; Arnold, 1958). According 
to Gasson, the human being can and does 
organize his powers, actions and habits in 
the active pursuit of his self-ideal. In this 
way, he develops his personality which is 
the fruit of his actions and the root of his 
future endeavors. There is a naturally de- 
termined organization, a basic blueprint, 
as it were, which lays down the normative 
human development. But this natural ten- 
dency toward perfection, this inarticulate 


desire to better oneself, has to be imple- 
mented by deliberate action and rational 
choice if human perfection is to be reached. 
Every man goes out toward things and peo- 
ple to know them, 'to appraise them, and 
hence to like or dislike them. Loving peo- 
ple, he approaches them, cooperates with 
them, delights in them. Liking things, he 
acquires them, makes them, improves them. 
In acquiring what he needs and wants, he 
gains mastery over his environment and 
thus enriches his personality. Hence his 
active functions of knowing, liking, want- 
ing, constitute a natural tendency toward 
the possession of things. Stabilizing him- 
self in their possession, he not only enriches 
himself but establishes a base for further 
achievement. 

On the other hand, not everything in 
one’s environment is valuable or useful to 
him. Things can be harmful or threatening 
or simply unsuitable even for his naturally 
determined purposes. (Not everything is 
edible nor is everybody he meets amiable, 
nor every place a shelter.) There are diffi- 
culties and obstacles in the way of achieve- 
ment and growth. These a man must avoid 
or overcome. Either through some kind of 
natural unconscious wisdom (like the “in- 
stinct” of the birds and bees) or otherwise, 
he must be able to recognize them, evaluate 
them, and choose or reject them according 
as he appraises them as suitable or unsuita- 
ble for him. 

Instinctual tendencies (the “drives” or 
“needs” of other theorists) serve to sensitize 
a man for particular objects he wants to 
know, approach, possess. They depend on 
an impulse (to eat, drink, mate, etc.) trig- 
gered off by a hormonal change which is 
experienced, appraised and acted upon. 
Such an impulse is no more “basic” than, for 
instance, the desire to know something, at- 
tend to it, approach and investigate it. But 
there is this difference between an instinc- 
tual tendency like hunger and an emotional 
tendency like anger or fear: hunger 
impels to search for food while anger and 
fear urges to fight or flee something that is 
already known. Instinct sensitizes percep- 
tion while emotion is the result of percep- 
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tion and appraisal. Postulating active func- 
tions, we need not search for a few “basic” 
drives, nor need we derive all human mo- 
tives from such drives. Rather, we discover 
that the human being is motivated by what 
he knows, appraises as good, wants and de- 
cides to obtain. 

Hence motives can have an instinctive, 
an emotional or a rational basis. When- 
ever a man conceives something as good 
(pleasurable, useful, valuable,) wants it 
and decides on action, he has a motive for 
this action. His appraisal of the situation 
can either be a sheer intuitive estimate or 
it can be based on rational considerations. 
In the adult and older child, there is always 
some deliberation before action, except 
when emotion is sudden and overwhelming. 
Beyond early childhood, motives are usually 
rational, though often habitual and unre- 
flective. Even a decision to give in to emo- 
tion is a rational decision. 

A hierarchy of motives gradually devel- 
ops as the child begins to understand what 
is more and what less important. The two- 
year-old may want everything he sees and 


has to be taught to keep away from dan- 


gerous things. But as the child begins to 
understand what is involved in mother’s 
warning and realizes the consequences of 
touching the hot stove or a sharp knife, he 
begins to be careful even without her warn- 
ing. Gradually, he begins to realize that he 
cannot have or do everything simply be- 
cause not everything is worth having or do- 
ing. He begins to feel the need for self- 
discipline, for denying himself one thing 
so as to have another. The young boy may 
realize that gorging himself on sweets and 
gaining too much weight will spoil his 
chances of being on the ball team. If he 
wants to be on the team, he must forego 
the sweets and must be prepared to deny 
himself again and again. What used to be 
called a “strong will” is simply the willing- 
ness to stick to one’s choice of action what- 
ever the discomfort of unfulfilled desire. 
Formation of the self-ideal. Such rational 
choice of action eventually establishes a 
hierarchy of values: What is valued most is 
what we want so intensely that we are will- 


ing to forego every other pleasure or satis- 
faction rather than lose it. This most wanted 
thing is our life goal, what we in our heart 
of hearts are striving for and what, in striv- 
ing, we finally achieve: our self-ideal. It 
is beginning to be formed as soon as the 
child can admire excellence and wants to 
model himself after it. 


As Freud has seen, the child first takes 
the parents as his model because in knowing 
and loving them he discovers that they are 
admirable, that they have qualities the child 
lacks. Father or mother are big, strong, 
kind, altogether admirable. Being like father 
or mother is worthwhile, even though it 
may require effort and self-denial. Since 
admiration and love, like other emotions, 
are action tendencies, they will urge the 
child to do what is necessary to achieve his 
goal. 

With the beginning of reflection, and 
increasingly as he matures, the child begins 
to correct the hierarchy of values established 
by his actions. The adolescent begins to 
realize that he must take a hand in achieving 
his self-ideal. He takes stock of himself 
and the world around him, decides on what 
he wants to do with his life, chooses his 
life work and compares what he is with 
what he knows he ought to be. A man’s 
self-ideal is the index of his maturity. 

Though the self-ideal is chosen partly un- 
wittingly, partly after reflection, it is not 
purely subjective. In so far as his ideal re- 
flects the best that is possible for this in- 
dividual to achieve, given his endowment, 
his assets and liabilities, his particular cir- 
cumstances of life, it is objectively valid as 
the term of his development. Each individ- 
ual can only.aim for (and achieve) Ais per- 
fection, the perfection both of his individ- 
uality and his humanity. When a man’s 
self-ideal is mistaken or perverted, he is in 
fact working against the deepest require- 
ment of his own human nature. When- 
ever we use any of our functions inappro- 
priately, we reap dissatisfaction and malaise, 
whether we try to move our muscles in a 
way that brings pain, or whether we try to 
read in the dark. Similarly, we will be nei- 
ther happy nor content if we choose a self- 
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ideal that is inappropriate or even one that 
is less than our human nature can achieve. 
Just as monotonous work brings boredom 
to someone who is too intelligent for it, so 
aiming for anything less than the best that 
is in us will bring ennui, malaise, disillusion- 
ment and final despair. 

A MAN CAN CHOOSE a self-ideal that is 
objectively valid and represents ideal hu- 
manity as embodied in this particular indi- 
vidual; but he is also free to choose a self- 
ideal to suit his own convenience, to pursue 
a particular emotional attraction. If his 
self-ideal is objectively valid, he will expe- 
rience agonizing remorse whenever he acts 
contrary to this ideal, and thus will quickly 
regain his direction toward the ideal. If 
his self-ideal falls short of his potentialities 
or is subjective and distorted, he may es- 
cape remorse when he acts contrary to his 
best interests but he cannot escape the un- 
conscious conflict between the tendency to 
self-perfection inherent in his nature and 
the private path he has hewn out for him- 
self. Essentially, such conflict is a clash be- 
tween the natural potentialities of the per- 
son and his self-will, between his umnac- 
knowledged desire to make something out 
of himself and the wish to find a shortcut 
to fulfillment and immediate satisfaction. 


IV 


By and large, men are attracted to crea- 
ture comforts that promise delights of sense, 
by the love of their own flesh and blood, 
those connected with them by ties of blood 
and affection, and by what they can ac- 
complish in the world that brings them 
esteem or renown. The “world and the 
flesh” have an attraction that is difficult to 
resist, yet is out of proportion to their 
genuine value for the human being. 

It is here that religion correct our values 
and draws our attention to an ideal that far 
surpasses what man can set up for himself. 
Revelation asserts that man has a destiny 
which goes beyond any of the goals he can 
reach in this world; that man’s desire for 
perfect knowledge, for unfailing love and 
understanding, for enduring happiness, can 
and will find its fulfillment in God who is 


all in all. This sets the goal of human life 
as union with God. Such an ideal will 
organize man’s actions and bring them into 
harmony. If union with God is our goal, 
the conflicts of human life can be resolved 
because it not only promises complete 
fulfillment but also reduces the attraction of 
the good things of life that might distract 
our attention. Recognizing the token char- 
acter of our joy in human companionship 
and the pleasure of good health and physical 
comfort, even of artistic, scientific and cul- 
tural achievements, we now can endure 
their impermanence without frustration and 
suffer their lack or loss without despair. 


Before we can choose such a self-ideal, 
we must have the conviction that it can be 
attained and that it bas been reached at least 
by some of the human race. But the most 
admirable men have glaring imperfections 
that detract from their value as a model; 
and the highest ideals are not attractive 
enough in the abstract to inspire a willing- 
ness to submit to the endless discipline 
necessary to act consistently as the ideal de- 
mands. For the Christian, who recognizes 
God as the ultimate goal and Christ as the 
Way and the Life, it is easy to establish 
and preserve the proper hierarchy of values 
if he follows in the footsteps of him who 
is the model of all human perfection. 

A man must pursue the course God has 
set for him if he is to reach his ultimate 
destiny, but also if he is to find the inner 
harmony and peace of mind he needs in his 
daily living. No matter how good his en- 
dowment or how favorable his circum- 
stances, a human being cannot reach the per- 
fection possible to him if he simply follows 
his inclinations indiscriminately. His na- 
tural emotional tendency to possess every- 
thing he likes inevitably brings him into 
conflict with his desire for more worthwhile 
goals. If he turns away from a valid self- 
ideal and continues to give in to every pass- 
ing attraction, his personality will remain 
infantile, embryonic, and he will be self- 
willed and self-centered throughout his life. 
That human beings do not necessarily de- 
velop a mature personality is demonstrated 
by the growing need for psychotherapy and 
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other methods of correction and re-educa- 
tion. But the man whose life is centered 
in God will achieve not only maturity but 
sanctity. 

Such a psychological theory presents an 
image of man that takes account of his in- 
stinctual and emotional tendencies but also 
of his responsibility, his self-determination 
and his desire for happiness. In establishing 
a valid self-ideal, religion becomes an 
essential factor without which a man will 
fall far short of his potentialities. Man's 
goal becomes the perfection of his indi- 
viduality and his humanity which is 
achieved by following the best he knows. 
Such an image of man is as open to scien- 
tific investigation as any of the rival images 
we have discussed. We do not have to pos- 
tulate explanatory concepts that cannot be 
proved, like drives or needs, psychic energy, 
libido, or a universal striving for power, 
Instead, we are free to examine the way in 
which man perceives, appraises and decides 
on action; we are free to discover his aspira- 
tions, his hierarchy of values, to see what he 
wants to make of himself. For clinical pur- 


poses as well as for research, such an ap- 
proach is both more realistic and more 
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promising than an image of man made after 
the model of the rat, the machine, or the 
infant mind. 
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IV 
SOME EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


Stuart M. Finch, M.D., and Edwin H. Kroon, M.D. 
Children’s Psychiatric Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


|e grgeaes IS A BROAD science which 
deals with the principles and practice 
not only of learning, but of teaching. The 
well trained educator in our modern society 
is familiar with the methods by which chil- 
dren and young adults can be taught not 
only subject matter of various kinds, but 
also how these young people can be en- 
couraged in their desire to learn. Many of 
the principles which apply to ordinary aca- 
demic education are also true for :¢/),zious 
education. Teachers, whether they be in 
the regular classroom or in Sunday school 
are concerned with imparting certain knowl- 
edge to the child and also they are con- 


cerned with the character development and 
moral attitudes of the child. Some children 
respond well, not only to their academic, but 
also to their religious education, while 
others respond poorly to both. 

For purposes of simplification three im- 
portant areas determining the success or 
failure of education may be delineated. The 
first is the child and his intellectual and 
emotional status. Second are the parents 
and their emotional maturity and attitude 
toward religion. Thirdly is the educator 
and his or her knowledge and maturity. A 
common denominator in all three of these 
areas is that of emotional maturity. The 
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existence of emotional problems in the 
child, his parents or the educator will in all 
probability mar the efficiency of the educa- 
tive procedure. An attempt will be made 
here to outline some of the specific factors 
in these three areas and how they may con- 
tribute to the success or failure of religious 
education. 
THE CHILD 

A child’s growth takes place in three 
closely related spheres, namely the physical, 
the intellectual and the emotional. Our con- 
cern here is primarily “with the intellectual 
and the emotional growth. Children come 
into the world with different intellectual po- 
tentials and this aspect of their personality 
is in great measure determined by heredity. 
For those youngsters with high intelligence, 
learning comes more easily than for those 
who are less well endowed. It is important 
to remember, however, that a youngster may 
not realize his eventual intellectual potential 
if his formative years have been unhealthy 
from either emotional or physical aspects. 

The emotional growth of the normal 


child can be divided into several phases. 
During each of these periods the child will 
display certain psychological characteristics 
which are normal for that phase, but which 


will be outgrown later. The child who is 
successfully maturing emotionally passes 
through each of these phases and moves on 
to the next with a minimum residual from 
the earlier periods. The first phase of emo- 
tional development corresponding to the 
initial year or year and a half of life is 
characterized by marked dependency. This 
dependency is not only physical, but emo- 
tional. The infant and the mother remain 
extremely close and the foundation of his 
personality development will depend upon 
the type of emotional atmosphere his 
mother creates. Surprisingly enough, some 
of the child’s later response to religious edu- 
cation will have its roots in this first eigh- 
teen months of life. It is during this time 
that some of the basic qualities of optimism 
and pessimism are ingrained into the per- 
sonality. If the infant's existence during 
these months is happy, comfortable and 
relatively tension free, he will eventually 


become a more optimistic and happy per- 
son. If, on the other hand, he is given 
little warmth, love and attention, his per- 
sonality will subsequently show more pes- 
simistic traits. Needless to say, there is 
considerable difference between the eventual 
religious views of an optimist and a pessi- 
mist. 

The second period of emotional develop- 
ment in a child involves the toddler years. 
These youngsters are normally rebellious, 
obstinate, selfish and unstable in their ability 
to relate to others. They are slowly bring- 
ing their instincts under control in response 
to gradual parental demands for conformity. 
If the parent-child relationship is healthy, 
and if the parents place their requirements 
at a level the child can meet, the youngster 
will eventually outgrow this phase and 
move into the next. If, however, the par- 
ents require too little or too much and if 
their love is immature, the child may re- 
tain qualities of this emotional phase of de- 
velopment. Here again some features par- 
ticularly applicable to religion are to be 
found. The first is the existence of ambiva- 
lence or the simultaneous coexistence of 
love and hate in all relationships. If the 
older child or adult is still ambivalent, his 
religion can at best only be artificial. An- 
other important feature in the mental func- 
tioning of the normal toddler is that of 
magical thinking. To the small child a 
thought is equated with an action. When 
this mental characteristic is perpetuated, it 
brings to later religious teachings an unreal- 
istic magical quality which is extremely: 
immature in nature. 

THE NEXT PHASE of emotional develop- 
ment contains the well-known, but often 
misunderstood, oedipus complex. It is at 
this time that the child becomes more 
clearly aware of and preoccupied with the 
differences between the two sexes. The 
youngster develops a childishly possessive 
attitude toward the parent of the opposite 
sex. Since the parent of the same sex inter- 
feres with the attainment of such complete 
possession, the youngster develops some 
negative feeling toward this parent. The 
boy, for instance, in his five-year-old way, 
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is enamored of his mother and to some de- 
gree resents the special privileges that his 
father has with his mother. This phase of 
development comes to an end in the suc- 
cessfully maturing child at about first or 
second grade age. The child renounces his 
covetous feelings toward the opposite sexed 
parent and retains only tender feelings. He 
identifies with the parent of the same sex 
and makes his goal that of growing up, 
being like the parent of the same sex and 
marrying someone like the parent of the 
opposite sex. Of importance to our dis- 
cussion of religious education is the fact 
that not all children successfully resolve the 
oedipal situation, but only repress it into 
the unconscious. All of the child's future 
relationships will then be unconsciously ef- 
fected by these hidden childish ties. As an 
example, such a child will have mixed feel- 
ings toward all masculine figures in au- 
thority because of the unresolved struggle 
with the first important male figure. It, 
therefore, seems logical to assume that the 
youngster will also build a distorted con- 
cept of God. 


Following the resolution of the oedipal 
situation the normal child enters a relatively 
latent phase in that his earlier psychological 
upheavals are now quiescent. He becomes 
educable from an academic standpoint. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic skills may 


now be learned successfully. This phase 
lasts until puberty and is one in which 
rapid strides in education are made. The 
normal child during this phase is actively 
curious and desirous of learning. He is a 
happy child whose relationships with his 
contemporaries, as well as with adults, are 
good. The emotionally disturbed child does 
not really reach a latency phase, but con- 
tinues to reveal many of the earlier emo- 
tional turbulences. 

THE FINAL PHASE of emotional develop- 
ment prior to the attainment of maturity 
is, of course, adolescence. This is a stormy 
transitional time between the dependency of 
childhood and the relative independency of 
maturity. Even the most normal teen-ager 
vacillates in his attitudes about. himself and 
the world. He does not feel comfortable 


with his newly strengthened instinctual 
urges, but he resents adults who tell him 
how he should behave. Many adolescents 
seem to turn away from the church, at least 
temporarily. This is partly because the 
church represents the teaching of adults. 
Groups of adolescents will spend hours dis- 
cussing among themselves broad philosophi- 
cal and often unanswerable questions. Re- 
ligion is a not unusual topic. These dis- 
cussions really stem from the adolescent's 
own uncertainty about the management of 
his instinctual life. He hesitates to ask the 
advice of adults because to do so would 
represent childish dependency. 

IN ORDER FURTHER to clarify the rela- 
tionship between the emotional growth of 
the child and his religious education, it is 
necessary to describe the structure of the 
personality. At the time of birth the per- 
sonality of the infant is undifferentiated and 
consists entirely of instincts or the id. The 
newborn is aware only of comfort and dis- 
comfort. However, in the first months of 
life he slowly begins to develop an ego 
which is the conscious “I” part of the per- 
sonality. This ego grows most rapidly dur- 
ing childhood, and in the healthy individual 
never ceases growing. It serves not only 
as the seat of consciousness, but as a media- 
tor between the inner instinctual demands 
and the outer world. During childhood 
the ego gradually gains mastery over not 
only the physical body, but over the in- 
stincts. The infant needs immediate grati- 
fication to relieve instinctual tension. As 
the child grows older he becomes better 
able to postpone instinctual satisfaction and 
to seek more socially acceptable methods of 
eventual gratification. Simply put, we ex- 
pect the normal one-year-old child to want 
to be fed when he becomes hungry. We 
also expect him to be messy in his eating 
habits. This is in contrast to the nine- 
year-old who should not only be able to 
wait until dinner is served, but also to eat 
in an acceptable fashion. 

The third structure in the personality is 
the superego. It is the mental institution 
concerned with right and wrong and is 
only finally internalized at about six or 
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seven years of age. It represents the child’s 
concept of his parents’ moral dictates. The 
preschool child does not have a well in- 
ternalized set of rules and regulations con- 
cerning right and wrong. He relies heavily 
upon the presence of his parents to help 
him control his own impulsiveness. Once 
the superego is internalized, the child must 
then answer to it as well as to his parents 
for his actions. Since the superego is con- 
cerned with the morality of the individual, 
it is important for the religious educator 
to understand its function. The superego is 
in part conscious, but a large portion of it 
is unconscious. We call the conscious por- 
tion the conscience. The superego enforces 
its dictates through the treatened produc- 
tion of guilt. This is such an unpleasant 
feeling that the ego strives valiantly never 
to transgress the superego regulations. One 
child may have a small, weak superego 
which allows most any type of behavior 
and rarely causes guilt. Another child may 
have a rigid, powerful supergo which pun- 
ishes the child with an almost constant 
sense of guilt. 

THERE HAVE ALWAYS been some reli- 
gious educators who were pre-occupied with 
finding ways and means of increasing the 
severity of the superego. The fallacy of 
such an approach is obvious since it ignores 
the fundamentals of mental health. The ego 
and the superego in the normal child are 
more often than not quite closely allied 
and only occasionally do they become dis- 
tinguishable from each other. This normal 
child has a minimum of inner residual im- 
maturity. He has a strong, flexible ego 
and he is rapidly gaining mastery over his 
instincts. He has no need for a harsh super- 
ego. He has been loved by his parents 
and they have approved of him and of his 
attempts to meet their standards. They 
have not been harsh and rejecting when he 
has failed, but have encouraged him in his 
maturation. His supergo has these same 
qualities as the parents. 

The wise religious educator concerns 
himself with promoting the child’s emo- 
tional development. He is averse to meth- 
ods which would increase the rigidity of the 


supercargo and thus cover over and per- 
petuate whatever immaturities may exist. 
Some examples of various types of emotion- 
ally disturbed children may be presented to 
illustrate this discussion. This list is by 
no means complete, but is representative of 
some of the most common problems seen 
by religious and academic educators. 

THE ANXIOUS CHILD is a label which 
can be appiled to the youngster who is 
more or less constantly plagued by anxiety. 
He is tense, nervous, fidgety, restless and hy- 
peractive. He has a short attention span 
and is distractable. Anxiety is a feeling 
which everybody at one time or another has 
experienced. It is similar to fear, but dif- 
fers from this in that the basic causes of 
anxiety are within the personality, whereas 
fear is the result of a threat from the outer 
world. The anxious child is really afraid 
of his instincts, impulses, feelings and 
thoughts. Most of these children have 


strict, punitive superegos. They feel them- 
selves to be unlovable and unacceptable 
and are constantly fearful of rejection. The 


anxious child does not fit well into the 
average classroom because he cannot con- 
form for any period of time. He is not a 
malicious or unfriendly youngster, but he 
repeatedly disrupts classroom activities. He 
tries to learn and he wants to learn, but 
he cannot keep his attention focused long — 
enough to assimilate knowledge. He is a 
constant problem to his teacher and she 
may even label him a “behavior problem.” 
If she is unintuitive, she may even label 
him as a “bad child,” inferring that he is 
aggressive and rebellious. If the teacher is 
mature, she senses that the child is frightened 
and uncomfortable. She is aware that pun- 
ishment and restriction will only accentuate 
the child’s problem. Patient understanding 
and acceptance will often diminsh the anxi- 
ety. The anxious child cannot pause long 
enough in his endless round of hyperac- 
tivity to incorporate a clear concept of re- 
ligion. He gains only bits of knowledge 
here and there and many of his religious 
ideas are distorted and exaggerated. 

The rebellious youngster is one who re- 
acts aggressively against all rules and regu- 
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lations. He refuses to conform and he re- . 


jects classroom education in the same way 
he rejects religious teaching. The origin 
of this youngster’s problems lies in insuf- 
ficient parental love, often combined with 
excessive punishment. He remains imma- 
ture, self-centered and impulsive. His re- 
lationships with other people are weak and 
he has a small conscience. Religious educa- 
tion usually makes little impression on 
these children because they resent not only 
the educator, but the many moral aspects in- 
herent in the subject. Only the gradual de- 
velopment of a meaningful relationship be- 
tween the aggressive child and the teacher 
will lead to success in his education. 

The perfectionistic or “too good child” is 
often not recognized as having emotional 
problems by his regular teachers or by re- 
ligious educators. This youngster is pseudo- 
mature beyond his years. He strives, with 
great effort, to meet his own perfectionistic 
standards and shows little normal childish- 
ness. He lives in a constant fear of making 
mistakes and is never satisfied with himself. 
He pleases the religious educator because 
he seems to absorb readily all that is taught. 
He accepts the moral aspects of religion al- 
most too quickly and uses them to bolster 
his already rigid personality. For him the 
world is separated into right and wrong, 
good and evil and there is nothing in be- 
tween. This child only seems to be able to 
love since his devotion is held in check 
along with all the rest. The presence of 
emotional problems in these youngsters is 
often recognized by religious educators only 
when the child develops neurotic symp- 
toms, tearfulness, depression and anxiety. 
These youngsters usually come from strict 
homes in which normal childishness is 
frowned upon. They are expected to bring 
their instincts under control more quickly 
and rigidly than does the average child. 
Equally strict religious teachings only tend 
to intensify the child’s psychopathology. 

The mentally retarded child is one whose 
intellectual capacity is considerably below 
average. Most educational programs, in- 
cluding those in religion, are planned for 
youngsters whose learning capacity is at 


least average. This means that the mentally 
retarded child, especially if grouped with 
his more normal peers, is constantly faced 
with failure. No matter how hard he tries, 
he cannot learn as well as they do. Parents 
and teachers may become exasperated and 
apply further pressure to the youngster. He 
then will become angry and depressed, be- 
gin to act out rebelliously. Mental retarda- 
tion may be so severe as to be obvious to 
everyone, or it may be quite mild and, there- 
fore, difficult to recognize. All of these 
youngsters respond better when the learning 
process is geared to their own intellectual 
capacities. They then are offered oppor- 
tunities for success and self-esteem rather 
than having to face chronic failure. 

The psychotic or mentally ill child is 
one whose. contact with reality is seriously 
impaired. These youngsters withdraw from 
contact with other people and live in a 
fantasy world of their own. Their behavior 
is more influenced by primitive inner men- 
tal processes than by external events. They 
distort religious teachings in the same way 
they distort everything else. The ego of 
such a child has found its struggle against 
the inner primitive impulses too great and 
has begun to disintegrate. It is wisest to 
delay the religious education of the psy- 
chotic or near psychotic child until such 
time as the youngster has responded to 
psychiatric treatment and become more 
amenable to educational measures in general. 

THE PARENTS 


The parents of any child, assuming he 
continues to live with them, will exercise 
the most basic and far-reaching influence 
over his emotional development. Other 
people in the child’s life will affect his emo- 
tional growth to varying degrees, but none 
will be as important as his parents. Grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles, teacher, siblings and 
friends all play roles in the child’s emo- 
tional development, but those who assume 
the role of parents far outweigh any of the 
others in importance. This means that even 
the minister and the Sunday school teacher 
will be secondary to mother and father in 
the child’s personality development. From 
the standpoint of religious education paren- 
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tal attitudes are important on two levels. 
First in the broadest sense the parents in- 
fluence the overall emotional development 
of the child. They are the ones who basi- 
cally determine whether the child will have 
a healthy personality or not. It is easier to 
educate an emotionally healthy child than 
it is to educate a disturbed child. Secondly, 
and more specifically, religious education 
will be influenced by the parental attitude 
toward religion and religious education. 
Parents vary in their degree of maturity 
and in their attitude toward religion. Some 
are both mature and devout and the proba- 
bility is that their children will be equally 
mature and devout. Others are immature 
and irreverent and the probability is that 
their children will be either equally imma- 
ture and irreverent or equally immature and 
artificially religious. Obviously there are 
parents with attitudes in between, but it 
remains that the parents’ feeling about re- 
ligion will influence the child’s religious 
education. 


At this point, it is necessary to elaborate 


on a mental phenomena previously men- 
tioned, namely the mechanism of identifi- 
cation. Children tend from early in their 
lives to identify with, or pattern themselves 
after, their parents. We see this in its 
crudest form in the pre-school child who 
puts on his father’s shoes and hat and pa- 
rades around the house pretending to be 
father. The little girl of the same age bor- 
rows some of the mother’s jewelry and 
adorns herself with it. By the time the 
child reaches the first or second grade of 
school and has entered the latency period, 
his identifications become more complicated 
and far-reaching. During his grade school 
years he identifies with many of the emo- 
tional and intellectual characteristics of his 
parents. While each child identifies with 
some of the characteristics of both parents, 
the primary identification is toward the par- 
ent of the same sex in the normal youngster. 
The important and often overlooked fact 
about this identification is that it takes place 
toward both conscious and unconscious as- 
pects of the parent. In other words, the 
child may be identifying primarily with 


certain unconscious parental attitudes and 
thus on the surface appear to be quite differ- 
ent from the parent. There are other times, 
particularly in the emotionally unhealthy 
families, where the child rejects identifica- 
tion with the parents, or for that matter 
with any adult, and remains relatively im- 
mature and without adult aspirations. 

The success or failure of identification 
can exert a marked influence over the 
child’s academic and religious education. 
For instance, an intelligent child, the son 
of a college professor, may successfully iden- 
tify with his father and do well in school. 
However, if his relationship with his father 
is poor, he may unconscously rebel and 
thus develop an academic learning difficulty. 
Similarly the intelligent son of a man who 
has had little education may identify with 
his father’s aspirations and succeed aca- 
demically. A favorable identification with 
a mature parent whose attitude toward edu- 
cation is positive will enhance the child’s 
ability to learn. On the other hand, either 
a failure to identify or an identification 
with anti-educational aspects of the parental 
personality may lead to academic problems 
in the child. 

THESE SAME GENERALIZATIONS hold 
true for religious education also. However, 
the variations in parental attitude about re- 
ligious education are greater than about aca- 
demic education. Magazines, television, 
radio and newspaper have recently popular- 
ized the differences in philosophy of aca- 
demic education. These can generally be 
separated into the people who advocate the 
more orthodox and strict academic education 
versus those who advocate the more pro- 
gressive and flexible type. In religious edu- 
cation, such a simple division is impossible. 
Religion itself involves a greater emotional 
investment than does science. It follows, 
therefore, that parents will impart to their 
children a stronger emotional attitude to- 
ward religious education than toward aca- 
demic education. Reading, writing and 
arithmetic are factual things. A parent may 
be opposed to the manner in which his 
child is taught that two and two are four, 
but he cannot argue about the correctness of 
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the addition. In religious teaching the edu- 
cator is confronted with the additional prob- 
lem that even his subject matter may be 
contrary to the belief of one of the parents. 
Since religion involves a greater emotional 
investment and less scientific fact, it is sub- 
jected to greater distortion by the emo- 
tionally immature parent. It is probably 
safe to say that the more emotionally im- 
mature the parent, the more he will pass 
along to his child distorted attitudes about 
religion and religious education. These may 
be overt, or they may be unconscious, but in 
either case they will present problems for 
the religious educator as he deals with the 
child. 

The effect of the success or failure of re- 
ligious education upon the child can be il- 
lustrated with unfortunate clarity in those 
situations where mother and father hold 
widely differing beliefs in regard to religion. 
It may be that one parent is religious and 
the other is not, or that the two parents 
belong to widely separated denominations. 
In either situation, if both parents try to 
influence the child, the results can be 
calamitous. Most youngsters want to please 
both parents and this is obviously easiest 
if the parents present a united attitude. 
Whenever mother and father are far apart 
in religious views, the child must feel him- 
self loyal to one and disloyal to the other. 

THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATOR 


In this ideal situation, a well adjusted 
child with mature, devout parents is given 
his religious education by a well trained 
person. The child has already internalized 
many of the healthy attitudes of his par- 
ents. He quite naturally feels religion to 
be a part of their life and, therefore, of his. 
He is a ready student and to some degree 
identifies with the teacher. Unfortunately, 
this ideal situation is not often present. The 
teacher is called upon to deal with young- 
sters with some immaturities and with par- 
ents who do not give real emotional backing 
to the education process. 

In such a situation the emotional ma- 
turity of the teacher will in great measure 
determine his or her degree of success. 
There are some youngsters who will re- 


spond poorly to even the best teacher, but 
many others will respond to some degree if 
the teacher is intuitive and skilled. It would 
be a mistake to assume that any religious 
educator should attempt to take over com- 
pletely the parental role. It would also be 
a mistake to assume that the teacher will 
become a psychotherapist for disturbed chil- 
ren. He or she can, however, be a student 
of human nature and should constantly 
strive to increase his or her intuitive under- 
standing of parents and children. The fre- 
quency of emotional problems in religious 
educators is probably about the same as it 
is in the general population. Some of the 
personality types not infrequently seen in 
teachers, both religious and academic, can 
be described. This list by no means ex- 
hausts all the possibilities, but may convey 
how emotional problems in the teacher will 
influence her efficiency as an educator. 

THE AUTHORITARIAN TEACHER is one 
who consciously or unconsciously enjoys 
exercising authority and who finds this can 
be done easiest with a group of children. 
She demands obedience and conformity 
from the children and is intolerant of nor- 
mal childishness and even of mild rebellous- 
mess. This teacher is usually a rigid and 
perfectionistic person whose control over 
herself is excessive and who would like to 
make everyone else suffer under the same 
rigid system. She feels little warmth for 
children and cannot identify with them nor 
they with her. She sees only a child’s re- 
bellion and never seeks the reasons behind 
it. She seems to feel that without strict 
discipline all children will grow up to be 
delinquents. 

The teacher with the “rescue fantasy” is 
one who has a need to “rescue” children 
from what she feels are bad homes. Her 
self-imposed task is to be a better parent 
than the real parents. One of the greatest 
dangers created by such a teacher is a feel- 
ing of disloyalty in the child toward his 
own parents. He learns to like someone 
but senses this person does not agree with 
his parents and so he feels uncomfortable. 
Teaching should not be a substitute for 
motherhood. This type of teacher usually 
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has poor relationships with parents and 
much difficulty in helping them chenge. 

The “reluctant volunteer” teacher who 
accepts her task out of a sense of obligation 
is another type who may do a poor job. She 
is often totally untrained in teaching skills 
and relatively untutored in the subject mat- 
ter. She is insecure about her handling of 
children and her main goal is to present 
the material and get the whole process com- 
pleted as quickly as possible. It would 
seem advisable for such a person to have at 
least some opportunity to talk with a regu- 
lar teacher about education. She needs 
guidance, help, and encouragement in her 
work and if her interest is stimulated she 
may do an excellent job. 

Another type of teacher is the one who 
seems to feel that imparting religious dog- 
ma to a child should in and of itself take 
care of any and all emotional problems. 
She seems to think that if a child knows 
certain Biblical teachings he will be able 
to utilize them in a constructive way. She 
is usually a rigid person with little emo- 
tional spontaneity. She has used religious 
dogma to bolster her own emotional de- 
fenses and cannot see why others do not 
do the same. If challenged in her methods, 
she reacts behind the concept that one is 
criticizing religion and that this is forbid- 
den. 

IN SUMMARY IT MAY be said that re- 
ligious leaders should choose carefully those 
to whom they entrust the religious educa- 
tion of children. Many of our most im- 
portant and basic concepts about theology 
are gained during childhood and we are, as 
children, in a better position eventually to 
succeed in embracing religion if our par- 
ents have done so. However, many impres- 
sions are left by those who taught the 
classes. Given a mature and understand- 


ing teacher, the child responds favorably. 
Given an immature, rigid or hypocritical 
teacher, the child senses the problems and 
refutes much of the teaching. The ideal 
religious educator is the ideal person, and 
such an individual does not exist. How- 
ever, the desirable goals include several fea- 
tures. These may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: 

1. A teacher who loves children with 
the type of love that knows when to give 
affection and when to be firm. She under- 
stands children intuitively and recognizes 
their needs. 

2. A teacher who is understanding of 
parents and can be of assistance in guiding 
them toward healthier child raising prin- 
ciples. 

3. A teacher who knows herself and 
constantly tries to improve her own knowl- 
edge about her relationships with others, 
both child and adult. She questions her 
own responses and is a flexible, emotionally 
spontaneous person. 

4. A teacher who knows the funda- 
mentals of emotional development of chil- 
dren and something of how the human per- 
sonality functions. She recognizes the more 
serious problems in children and knows 
how to assist the parents in getting help. 

5. A teacher who is aware of the vari- 
ous social agencies in the community to 
which families can turn for help. Examples 
are Family Service, Child Guidance Clinics, 
Marriage Counselling, Planned Parenthood, 
etc. 

To achieve more effective religious edu- 
cation then, the goal is for a better under- 
standing on the part of the educator of the 
emotional growth of the pupil, the types of 
parents they must deal with and the im- 
portance of carefully selecting the classroom 
teacher. 
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Miracles: The real question, says Louis Jacobs 
in The Jewish Digest, Sept. '58, is not if miracles 
can happen but if they did, and do, happen. Title: 
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Social class: The church has not been able to 


surmount social class barriers, comments The 
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relationships between social class and church. 
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ee ee ae Oe ee 
the social sciences lately about values, 
much of which will filter back eventually 
to religionists and pastoral counselors, moral 
theologians and philosophers, in the form 
of psychiatric information. Now this would 
be an encouraging portent — I mean both 
that pastors should learn about psychiatry, 
and that psychiatrists should learn about 
values — provided we knew more about 
the sources of this information. 


I 


For psychiatrists, sociology still remains 


the largest single source of  value- 
theory. But in certain avant-garde quarters 
of psychology, Cybernetics as the study of 
communication seems to be running a close 
second. Recently I heard a_ psychiatric 
paper at a national convention which man- 
aged to combine these two sources in a 
rather interesting, and quite unsuspected 
way — especially since the words “soci- 
ology” and “Cybernetics” were never men- 
tioned. Instead the speaker appeared to 
be defining the good old psychiatric goal 
of “emotional maturity” as the opposite of 
“prestige” or “success” values (known to 
sociology as the bad values). So far so 
good; although we may wonder occasionally 
whether “maturity” or “mental health” or 
the lack of “success values” are really the 
best possible synonyms for the fully human. 

But in addition to this familiar rhetoric 
of the sciences, by which moral values are 
still being defined half in terms of biologi- 
cal needs and half in terms of social needs 
(and which always evade the question, we 
might add, of whether it is man or society 


which needs the social “values,” and man 
or Nature which needs the biological 
“values”), in addition to these familiar 
kinds of “value,” the speaker had added a 
third kind of value. Since this had to do 
with “order,” it seemed at first to have a 
welcome sound. Even as defined in terms 
of “positive entropy” and the non-random 
behavior of gas molecules, there was still 
something about the word “order” which 
seemed to suggest the whole rational order 
of the universe and thus to be a welcome 
change from biology and social science. And 
even though, or possibly because the speaker 
used the term “human order” in relating 
our values to those of the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics, the average listener was 
not apt to ask himself which kind or order 
was meant: the human or the natural. The 
whole terminology had a more intellectual, 
not to say cosmic, sound than usual, sug- 
gesting an order at once more rational and 
aesthetic, at once more moral and religious 
(or at least cosmological) than all the 
mundane talk about maturity and success. 

Unless the listener had some acquaint- 
ance with cybernetic literature, he was not 
apt to realize that this entropic “order” has 
only to do with the operations of a brain. 
And by “brain” the Cyberneticist means 
either kind of brain: the natural or “hu- 
man,” as well as the man-made or electronic. 
For “it makes no difference,” as Dr. Nor- 
bert Wiener says, “whether our computing 
machine be artificial or natural, we have 
associated a theory of communication with 
[the] psychology and neurology of organ- ~ 
isms,” by which (adds a neurophysiologist, 
Dr. Warren S. McCulloch), “one organism 
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may share any task of computation with an- 
other similarly conditioned.”? 

Indeed we have all become so used to 
the modern confusion of the natural brain 
with the human mind, which I believe was 
introduced into philosophy originally 
through neurophysiology, and only much 
later through engineering theory, that few 
of us ever stop to notice this equation of 
the man with the “machine of his brain,” 
whether natural or artificial. Certainly this 
particular audience of psychiatrists was in 
no position to conclude that the kind of 
“order” derived from physical-science theory 
has nothing to do with human order. Far 
from representing the kind of order stamped 
on nature by the human mind, this repre- 
sented only that physical order which is pre- 
sumably stamped by nature on the human 
brain. 


SINCE WE ARE DISCUSSING sources 
(whether of values or of value-theory will 
not matter, for I believe the question of 
sources #s the question of value), we can 
scarcely deny that their primary source is 
ultimately to be found in theology. Cer- 
tainly this is true for the physical sciences, 
as well as for that communication theory 
from which the psychologists are picking 
up such words as codification, feedback, and 
that “information-seeking” which “is iden- 
tical to value-seeking.” All such terms go 
back to the physical-science definitions of 
God, or, as you may prefer to put it, to the 
attribution of “value” to a cosmic Mind or 
Will. Some theologians, as the astronomer 
Dr. Harlow Shapley was complaining re- 
cently in the Saturday Review of Literature 
(Sept. 6), are still holding out against the 
newer gods of science. As he says, they 
find it “difficult to take seriously our in- 
sistence that the God of humanity is the 
God of gravitation and the God of hydro- 
gen atoms.” 

But I wonder if it couldn’t be said that 
every theology or cosmogony, under what- 
ever religious terms, has always had these 
same two sources of knowledge and of value. 


Teleological Mechanisms: Report of a Confer- 
ence held by the N. Y. Academy of Sciences,” 
Annals, Vol. 50, art. 4, 1948. 


Either value is derived from the individual 
in some sense: from his history, in that 
personal sense which is recorded by novel- 
ists or known intimately to psychoanalysts, 
and which is said to have been first ut- 
tered by one or another of the great Jewish 
prophets; or else, as the second alternative, 
values are derived in some sense from na- 
ture and the cosmos. In one case, man of 
course becomes the free subject of his des- 
tiny; in the other, he remains a helpless 
object of natural forces, caught on some 
wheel of cosmic fate. And what is often 
admired as the supreme achievement of the 
West was just this sense of man’s personal 
history as his fate, liberating him from his 
ancient bondage to the endless, meaningless 
cycles of nature. 


II 


IF IT IS THE narrow task of psychiatry, 
then, merely to recognize motives, obviously 
this can no more be separated from philo- 
sophical questions of true and false than 
from the larger question of good and bad, 


right and wrong: from that whole human 
question, once supposed to be the domain 
only of moralists and theologians, which 
ask, What is human? What is man? 

In recent years both sociology and medi- 
cal psychology have made some beginning 
with this question. We are no Jonger so 
afraid of making “value-judgments” as we 
were. If we are still unwilling to dis- 
tinguish good from evil, at least we are not 
afraid of distinguishing sickness from 
health, success from maturity. Nor do we 
still pretend, with our scientific forebears, 
that absolute values like Truth, Justice, Love 
are either non-existent or exist only in the 
heads of certain foolish theologians. Hav- 
ing seen the kind of absolutes on which 
totalitarian societies are built, we could 
scarcely help revaluing the very different 
absolutes on which all previous Western 
history had been founded. 

For sociologists, the supreme value may 
well be that “emotional maturity” which de- 
notes the absence of “upward mobility 
drives” based on “success values.” And for 
biologists, the supreme maturity may well 
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be a kind of love: a kind of “love” based 
(oddly enough) on “social organization, 
because such organization can be found at 
the very bottom of the evolutionary scale, 
in the unicellular Paramecium.” But as psy- 
chiatrists we can scarcely rest content. with 
biology and sociology. We are forced into 
history whether we like it or not: forced to 
take note, at least, of the patient's history. 
And that means that we are called on daily 
to recognize the historical origins of the 
patient's values; to judge the intellectual 
and moral value of his ideas. Even though 
we may call these the motives of “imma- 
turity,” or speak of “therapeutic” rather 
than of moral values, this terminology does 
not change the fact. Now where do we de- 
rive the knowledge on which to operate as 
critics and moralists, historians and _phi- 
losophers as we must do, if we are to judge 
or even to recognize the patient’s motiva- 
tions? Do we turn to the obvious sources: 
to literature and history, to philosophy and 
moral science, and the whole body of tradi- 
tional wisdom on the subject? The sub- 


ject is, after all, people. Where do we find 


our most explicit knowledge of people? In 
the close observations of the human world 
made by novelists and dramatic poets, or in 
the explorations of the natural world made 
by neurologists and Cyberneticists, by en- 
gineers and astro-physicists? 

In the case of the natural or physical sci- 
ences, the answer is obvious enough. But 
when it comes to the social or so-called “hu- 
man” sciences, when it comes to the medi- 
cal sciences, which have one foot in either 
camp, the answer is not so easy. What is 
the difference exactly between a good sta- 
tistical survey reporting on the subject, say, 
of War and Peace, and a good novel on the 
same subject? What is the difference be- 
tween that personal kind of history, daily 
heard by psychoanalysts — not only in their 
offices but in the most casual encounters of 
daily life — and the kind of history written 
by scientific historians, political scientists 
and sociologists? 

IF HISTORY COMES to be reduced to a 
scientific historicism, then all personal his- 
tory too will be reduced to a scientific psy- 


chologism: meaning that all values, and all 
meanings of whatever kind, will be discussed 
only in terms of psychological motive. It 
has recently become fashionable, as you will 
have noticed, to be alarmed about “con- 
formity.” Everyone seems to be alarmed 
about the word itself, as a motive, while no 
one remembers to ask: Conformity to what? 
Or non-conformity against what? The word 
itself has become a motive which is always 
undesirable, regardless of its meaning or 
intent. This is only one of the conse- 
quences of our psychological age, or of the 
modern theology if you will: that the mean- 
ing of a question should be far less im- 
portant that the kind of emotional attitude 
or stance which is adopted toward it. But 
in this reduction of a moral question to one 
of motive only, and the further reduction 
of motive to one of emotion only, can be 
seen a more general wiping-out of distinc- 
tions: between one meaning and another, 
one value and another. And the wiping out 
of such hard-won distinctions, on which 
civilization depends, is one definition of 
barbarism, as Eric Voegelin is not the first 
to observe. 

Under these conditions, the old liberal 
value of non-conformity or rebellion against 
certain political forms of tyranny, “rebel- 
lion” itself may come to be a value, stripped 
of all political content and celebrated in a 
vacuum. In such a vacuum, it would be 
hard to say whether a teen-age delinquent 
is the great non-conformist hero of the day, 
or whether he is simply conforming dimly 
to that ideal of undefined “rebellion” laid 
down by his nostalgic elders. 

Ortega y Gasset once suggested that the 
scientific specialist himself might be the 
worst example of the “Mass Man,” inasmuch 
as his mastery over a tiny portion of natural 
or physical science might deliver him to 
the presumption of mastery over areas in 
which he was truly ignorant. The relevance 
of this notion to psychiatry, however, can 
be only partial, for in psychiatry we do not 
possess the mastery of the scientific special- 
ist. Notice I do not include the usual 
qualifier “as yet,” for I do not believe we 
can or should possess that type of mastery. 
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Still, to make Ortega’s theory meaningful 
for us, we should have to give it a psycho- 
logical twist and say that envy of such mas- 
tery might very well provoke us into the 
larger intellectual conceit which is the badge 
of the “mass man.” 

But of course it is not the psychological 
concept of envy which is important here. 
Envy, as a response to real ignorance or to 
a failure in one’s education, may be evoked 
for the psychiatrist when he compares the 
exact measurements of the physical sciences 
with the haphazard stumblings of his own. 
But when he looks not at the mathematical 
sciences but at other fields — at competing 
fields of knowledge which also study man 
— there the psychiatrist feels no envy. 
When he looks at literature or philosophy, 
at the history of religion or the history of 
the person, the psychiatrist is blessed with a 
theory of knowledge which permits him to 
feel no envy, but only a kindly sort of 
superiority. 


Il 


RECENTLY | SAT in a meeting — another 
meeting composed of psychiatrists of some 
repute representing the entire country. The 
occasion for this meeting was a proposal 
that we devote ourselves to the implica- 
tions of the nuclear arms race. The ques- 
tion was immediately raised, however, of 
whether or not this problem was an urgent 
one, and subsequent discussion of the arms 
race concerned itself with a debate over its 
importance. Toward the conclusion of the 
meeting, the chairman wiped his brow and 
said, “I think you would all agree with me 
that this must be an important question, 
judging from the amount of heat it has 
raised.” Actually I believe a proposal to 
increase the dues of the organization might 
have raised even more heat. But the point 
I wish to make is that most of us responded 
— or failed to respond — to the chairman's 
remark as to some polite, if ‘stale, truism 
which we had heard too many times to 
think freshly about. I don’t think any of 
us, including the chairman I have quoted, 
really believe there is anything to be dis- 
covered about the nuclear arms race from 


observing our own psychological condition 
as we consider the topic. Yet, do we suffi- 
ciently disbelieve in psychology as the pri- 
mal cause of world events? Do we suffi- 
ciently disbelieve in the possibility of a 
“psychology of knowledge” not to fall back 
on such a theory the moment our ignorance 
confronts us? 

Freud set us a poor example here if our 
object is disbelief in such an ad hominem 
approach to the life of the intellect. He 
once wrote in regard to philosophy, a sub- 
ject he consistently disdained: “. . . psycho- 
analysis can indicate the subjective and in- 
dividual motives behind philosophical 
theories which have ostensibly sprung from 
impartial logical work, and can draw a 
critic’s attention to the weak spots in the 
system.” Presumbly, if we follow Freud’s 
Operation Bootstrap, such valuable philo- 
sophical criticism may be accomplished psy- 
choanalytically, without the intrusion of any 
actual philosophical knowledge. 

Now I do not believe that psychiatrists, 
with some exceptions, are active proponents 
of a doctrine of anti-intellectualism. Unlike 
certain Bohemian poets, say of the “beat 
generation,” they are not dedicated to exalt- 
ing sensation over reason, although this has 
occasionally been true. No, if they dis- 
parage other forms of knowledge, they 
usually do so without knowing they do so. 
If a psychoanalyst says, “What a writer 
Dostoyevsky would have made, if he'd only 
had a little analysis,” we know the psycho- 
analyst is not really attacking all of litexa- 
ture: he is merely following the example 
of Freud who wrote of Dostoyevsky's “fail- 
ure” in these terms: “the failure of human 
civilization will have little to thank him 
for. . . . He was condemned to this failure 
by his neurosis.” 


IV 


DURING THE LAST FEW years I have been 
largely responsible for arranging the cur- 
riculum of the Washington School of Psy- 
chiatry. The easiest generalization I could 
make from this experience would be that 
psychiatrists, more than any other specialists 
I know, express an almost wistful longing 
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to receive further instruction, and at the 
same time run for the hills whenever it is 
offered. There is only one exception: they 
have an endless appetite for small groups in 
which in anecdotal fashion they exchange 
therapeutic experiences. To explain this 
odd situation, I would draw two conclusions 
which seem to oppose each other and yet 
are painfully related. Though psychiatry 
has allied itself, through medicine, with 
those sciences which are called exact, psy- 
chiatrists nevertheless spend their profes- 
sional lives in a therapeutic struggle with 
their own and their patients’ existence in a 
manner which is contrary to their scientific 
ideal. It has more relation to those non- 
scientific domains of man, such as philoso- 
phy, theology, the humanities, the arts, even 
education. Yet these are the very disci- 
plines in which they have little or no back- 
ground. Since literature, for example, is 
not regarded as a form of knowledge — 
of relevant or even indispensable knowledge 
about people, but is regarded as a source of 
some archaic truth or wisdom — it is an 
expendable luxury. The psychiatrist's sci- 
entific conscience does not oblige him to 
keep up with literature or history or phi- 
losophy, as it apparently obliges him to 
keep up with modern astro-physics and the 
latest theories of cosmology. 


Why is this? I would suggest that 
through our allegiance with medicine, our 
source of knowledge has shifted impercepti- 
bly from the kind of facts to be found in 
history to the kind of facts to be found in 
astronomy. Without discussing the origins 
of this shift, by which the mathematician 
becomes, the ultimate source of truth on 
which all the sciences depend, we can at 
least ask ourselves whether psychotherapy 
really is a “science” in this sense of the 
word. Insofar as man is a biological organ- 
ism, then physics and chemistry may be all- 
important. But in our relations with a 
patient, is this a relation between two 
chemical organisms, or two organic ma- 
chines, or is it only the patient who is an 
organism? 

WE CAN, I BELIEVE, see the consequences 
of this natural and physical definition of 


our science. Though the psychiatrist’s work 
is largely verbal, he has few of the verbal 
discriminations in which the humanities 
might have instructed him. The split has 
uncomfortable effects, not merely in his 
therapeutic life, but in his theoretical formu- 
lations as well. Because of his allegiance to 
science, he is constrained to translate the 
ordinary human truths he encounters into 
a vocabulary which not only will not con- 
tain them but also degrades and distorts 
them, often to a degree where they are lost 
altogether. And the demands of such an 
allegiance may ultimately render the psy- 
chiatrist impervious to any human notion 
which is not easily translatable; in fact, it 
may come about that he now looks only for 
those details which will fit into his vocabu- 
lary. 

Nevertheless, most psychiatrists have a 
painful sense of their illiteracy, of their ig- 
norance. The psychiatrist may try to pre- 
tend that nothing important was said about 
human relations rzior to the latter half of 
the 19th Century. He may insist that such 
concerns as jealousy, envy, pride, fear, lust, 
guilt, love were merely whimsical diver- 
sions until his own science came into being 
at the turn of the century. Or, with a 
slight nod of the head, he may concede that 
certain artists had striking intuitions which 
anticipated his own discoveries. But this 
nod will not be enough to remove the ghost 
of ignorance which haunts him: the dis- 
agreeable sense that there is a large body of 
knowledge about man of which he knows 
practically nothing. He may not be so 
Naive as to pretend that it was the great 
masters of the past who were naive, but if 
he is to avoid reading them he must find a 
way of disparaging their contributions and 
exalting his own. History for him must be- 
gin around 1850, all else being either primi- 
tive or disorganized preparation for the dis- 
closures of psychology. Instead of history in 
its usual sense, he must turn to the child- 
hood history of his patients as the chief de- 
terminant of the present. And to find sup- 
port for his genetic inferences, he must 
ignore all modern, mediaeval and ancient 
history — ignore some ten thousand years 
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of human history, in short — in favor of 
certain hypotheses of man’s primitive 
origins. Although no theory of man’s 
origins will ever be susceptible of proof, 
one thing we do know is that such studies 
concern themselves with a time when 
thought and language were undeveloped, to 
say the least, and the concept of history had 
not yet been invented. We must suspect 
that part of the modern fascination with 
primitive man lies in the fact that there we 
may exist outside of history, deprived of 
the use of language. In view of this fascina- 
tion with the natural man or noble savage, 
which began, of course, with the Romantic 
Movement at the start of the last century, 
it was perhaps inevitable that psychiatry 
should not only fasten on the non-verbal 
modes of communication as an object of 
study but should ultimately prefer them. 

But even though we may agree that psy- 
chotherapy is no more a branch of anthro- 
pology than of biology or physics, and 
even though we agree that therapy is not, 
except in certain extreme states of psychosis, 
an exercise in non-verbal communication, 
where are we to find the verbal disciplines 
which could prepare us for this verbal un- 
dertaking of our calling? We find these 
disciplines, of course, in the verbal arts and 
sciences: that is to say, in those three 
branches of knowledge which psychiatry has 
most fastidiously neglected. We find them 
in the study of literature, of philosophy and 
of history. 


As compared to these human sciences, it 
would seem that the medical or social sci- 
ences are not so completely “human” as 
might be hoped. In these newer sciences, 
as in the newer definition of “science” it- 
self, it would seem that the two great sources 
of knowledge in the West had met head- 
on and achieved some uneasy marriage. But 
unlike the mixed marriages revealed by 
sociologists (who tell us, for example, that 
some 64% of Jewish psychoanalysts have 
for reasons of “upward nobility” married 
Christian wives) — unlike the Christian 
embrace of Judaism itself, which gave us 
our uniquely Western form of humanism 
— the social science blend of history and 
nature resembles more some unholy alliance 
of East and West, in which the Judaeo- 
Christian view of man-in-history lives pre- 
cariously beside the much older, and also 
much newer, view of man-in-nature. If the 
physical-science Cyberneticist regards man 
as an organism ruled by feedback, entropy or 
other celestial forces, and the social scientist 
regards him as an “historical” organism ruled 
by social-political or economic forces, are 
these really two opposite views of man? 
Or are they simply two different views of 
the same scientific organism? And if in 
each case, it always seems that something 
vital has been left out, isn’t that too, in 
each case, the same: the same man, the 
same human existence, somehow left out of 
the accounting. 
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A CONTRIBUTION to the recent sym- 
posium published in this journal on “The 
Humanities and Religious Education” I 
maintained that we have entered a new phase 
of the discussion of the relation of religion 
to the liberal arts disciplines. Earlier re- 
ligiously concerned teachers were interested 
in discovering whether or not religion did 


in fact enter into the subjects of collegiate 
study. Then they became interested in dis- 
covering the legitimate place and relevance 
of an understanding of religion within the 
particular disciplines. While this interest 
still continues to be important, a new di- 
mension of the relationship between reli- 
gion and the disciplines has come into 
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prominence. I have summed up the mean- 
ing of this new phase of the discussion in 
the assertion that there are implicit or ex- 
plicit theological issues present in each of 
the liberal arts disciplines. Man’s religion 
is his expression of his final trust; it is his 
response to what he finds to be finally trust- 
worthy. Theology is the intellectual inter- 
pretation of that upon which we rest our 
trust. A theological issue will exist in any 
discipline whenever and wherever the dis- 
cipline can be related directly or indirectly 
to the problem of relative and final trust. 
The theoretical or factual content of a disci- 
pline may be seen to have a theological im- 
port, if when looked at from the theological 
perspective (from the point of view of the 
question of final trust), it affects either 
man’s final trust or his intellectual interpre- 
tion of the object and process of trusting 
or both. The religiously concerned teacher 
will want to be aware of such issues, for 
awareness or blindness at this point will not 
only make a difference in his teaching, but 
directly or indirectly it will make a differ- 
ence in the kind of learning which goes on 
among students. 


I 


In the previous symposium and in The 
Christian Teacher (Abingdon, 1958), I 
have explored some of the theological issues 
which arise within the various liberal arts 


disciplines. In this paper I should like to 
deal with certain issues arising within the 
social sciences which are of peculiar existen- 
tial significance in the development of the 
religious orientation of college and university 
‘students. Unlike the physical and biological 
sciences the social sciences are primarily 
sciences of man. Though religion and 
theology are in one sense primarily con- 
cerned with God, or the object of trust, 
their concern for God is with God-in-rela- 
tion-to-man. Religion is a human response 
and theology is an interpretation of the hu- 
man situation. The interpretation of the 
human situation and of the nature of man 
is central to theology. So-called views of the 
human situation or of the nature of man 
will inevitably in one way or another have 


their effect on man’s religious response and 
his theological interpretations. In what 
way is the religiously concerned man to 
come to terms with the descriptive or inter- 
pretative analyses of man and his situation 
derived from the social sciences? The 
problem is all the more important because 
in some cases the interpretations seem to 
parallel each other. Take for example, some 
of the common elements running through 
various personality theories and through the 
theory and practice of much psychoanalysis, 
clinical psychology, and psychotherapy. 
With religion and theology these disciplines 
hold that a) there is something wrong 
with man; b) that there is a goal or direc- 
tion of human development, i.e. there is a 
norm or standard in terms of which we 
know that something is wrong with man 
and what it is that he should be; and 
c) that there is a way to right what is wrong 
with man. 


If we particularize the parallelism further 
we see on the side of the psychological dis- 
ciplines that what is wrong with man is that 
he is unadjusted or that he is not a fully- 
functioning person, or if the condition is 
more serious, that he is suffering from 
neurosis or psychosis. From the religious 
perspective what is wrong with man is that 
he is a sinner. The image of God has been 
lost; man has used his freedom to destroy 
his freedom; he has rebelled against God 
and is estranged not only from God but 
from himself and from other men. In re- 
lation to the goal for man, from the psycho- 
logical side the suggestion would be made 
that man needs to return to health, to be- 
come adjusted, to become self-actualizing 
or fully-functioning. One objective meas- 
ure of important change in this direction is 
that therapy can be terminated or a patient 
can be released from a hospital. From the 
religious side the goal is variously defined. 
It is the new being, authentic existence, be- 
coming a faithful man, being saved and 
made whole, etc. The description of the 
“way” also takes varying forms. From the 
psychological side it may be called educa- 
tion or re-education, therapy, recondition- 
ing. From the religious side it is the 
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complex phenomenon of faith understood 
as the process of judgment-forgiveness-re- 
demption, followed by continued movement 
called sanctification. 

This summary is obviously only a short- 
hand way of calling attention to the ques- 
tion of the kind of relationship which may 
be possible between some of the social sci- 
ences and religion and theology. This ques- 
tion raises a great variety of theological 
issues. Are these two kinds of interpreta- 
tions of the human situation saying the 
same thing in different languages and from 
different perspectives? Are they in con- 
flict with each other? Are there points of 
contact? Without asserting that there is 
a basic identity one may point to certain 
similarities. For example, both sin and 
neurosis stand for a pervasive brokenness in 
human life. One can describe the neurotic 
as one in whom there is inner conflict alien- 
ating the self from self and the self from 
others. This alienation is seen in the sinner 
as well and is taken to indicate a broken 
relationship to God. From both sides the 
brokenness is seen as the result of a mis- 
carried effort to escape the anxiety of hu- 
man existence. 

Thus the theological issue may be posed 
in general terms as to the relation of two 
kinds of interpretations of the human situa- 
tion. It can also be posed in terms of 
specific issues. One can ask whether the 
social sciences can learn anything about 
man from theological insights nd whether 
theology can learn anything important to 
it from the social science. Can each profit 
by a critique from the other or are they 
to be mutually isolated from each other?? 


II 


That interpretations of man are offered 
in the social sciences is evident. That they 
are normative, is clear. Many social sci- 


*Examples of the possibility of creative and criti- 
cal interchange might be cited: Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s essay, “Human Creativity and Self-Concern 
in Freud’s Thought,” in Freud and the 20th Cen- 
tury, edited by Benjamin Nelson, and S. A. Beck's 
paper, “Implications for Ego in Tillich’s Ontology 
of Anxiety,” in Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, XVIII, 4, June, 1958. 


entists would claim, however, that in deal- 
ing with values and in offering a normative 
interpretation of many they go beyond the 
province of social science. Such an asser- 
tion takes us into the midst of a discussion 
which, no matter how it turns out, is of 
great theological interest and concern. Let 
us look at some of the aspects of this prob- 
lem. First of all there is the question of 
the relation of fact and value. One of the 
best recent discussions of this whole issue 
is to be found in Gunnar Myrdal’s Value 
and Social Theory. Myrdal has been con- 
tinually concerned with the relations of 
value issues to methodology over the years, 
and while he makes no excessive claims to 
final solutions, the course of his thought 
from his early papers to his most recent 
writing offers clear testimony to the crucial 
nature of this problem. In writing of the 
problem of method in economics and so- 
ciology, Myrdal concludes that “values are 
not something to be discarded, nor some- 
thing to be made explicit in order to be 
separated from empirical matter, but are 


ever-present and permeate empirical analysis 
through and through.” Value premises are 
necessary in research. No study can be 
wertfrei, free from valuation. To make them 
explicit, however, is “already a logical ad- 
vance, because this displays them for criti- 


cism” (p. 261). But analysis and prog- 
nosis cannot be neutral; the dichotomy be- 
tween facts and values must be rejected. 


A SECOND DIMENSION of the problem of 
values in the social sciences emerges when 
we consider value neutrality and value rela- 
tivism. Probably one of the most signifi- 
can results of study in the social sciences for 
many students comes from the implicit or 
open affirmation of value relativism, 
whether cultural, social, or personal in much 
teaching of the social sciences. For the 
moment I am not. arguing against such 
teaching, but I am suggesting that this issue 
is important for the religiously concerned 
teacher and that it should be openly faced. 
Some of the possibilities which might en- 
ter into such discussion can be illustrated by 
reference to two recent discussions. 

Gordon Allport has recently argued in 
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this journal that while moral values cannot 
be derived from natural data nor from the 
sciences, they can in some sense be validated 
(confirmed or disconfirmed) by the activity 
of science. He tries to show how certain 
broad types of ethical theory can be tested 
in the light of our modern knowledge of 
human nature and human collectivities. On 
the basis of current studies in the social 
sciences, he attempts to show that theories 
of renunciation or asceticism, authoritarian 
moralities, as well as legalistic theories, 
utopian theories, and every version of hedon- 
ism are to be rejected. In contrast he finds 
such studies tending to validate that kind 
of ethical theory which advocates the reso- 
lution of conflict through the harmonious 
integration of interests.” 

Another contemporary social scientist, 
Paul Halmos, would go a great deal further. 
He would argue that social science can not 
only confirm or disconfirm certain kinds 
of normative assertions, but that it can 
establish at least minimal normative judg- 
ments.* Halmos is skeptical about provid- 


ing a positive norm directly, since there is 


little agreement in this area. He does, how- 
ever, find substantial agreement in the un- 
derstanding of “abnormality.” He tries to 
move indirectly to a defensible notion of 
the norm based on bio-psychological poten- 
tialities as discoverable through the study 
of the abnormal. What he is attempting to 
do is to get to a notion of a minimal but 
absolute norm (to overcome the various 
forms of cultural relativism) through a 
biological and psychological assessment of 
what the theologian might call essential hu- 
man nature. Human nature, ie. human 
potentiality and needs, is not directly dis- 
closed in actual man, but it can be inferred 
through what man knows as abnormality. 
Such abnormality is evidently the result of the 
frustration of these needs and the fore- 
closure of these potentialities. Halmos 


*Cf. “Norraative Compatability in the Light of 
Social Science,” Religious Education, Jan.-Feb. 
1958. 


*Cf. Paul Halmos, Towards a Measure of Man, 
International Library of Sociology and Social Re- 
construction, 1957. 


argues his case carefully and persuasively. 
The larger importance of his approach is 
his view that norms in the other social sci- 
ences (economics, politics, sociology, an- 
thropology) while not reducible to those 
rooted in the nature of the individual are 
dependent on them. In other words one 
cannot determine what is a good society, 
a good economic or political order, a good 
culture for man until one has a norm for 
the individual based on the discovery of 
the fundamental needs and potentialities of 
man. Having this, one can then go on and 
deal normatively with the materials of the 
other social sciences. 


I shall nox at this point express any judg- 
ment of Halmos’ attempt. It should be 
mentioned however that something of the 
same kind of view is characteristic of other 
contemporary thinkers, either explicitly or 
implicitly. Harry Stack Sullivan, Eric 
Fromm, Erik Erickson, Abraham Maslow, 
Karen Horney — to name but a few — 
all deal with normative issues in the same 
general way. Some of these go further than 
Halmos, attempting to establish a norm, 
not simply by extrapolation from the ab- 
normal and the therapeutic process. They 
reason from neither the abnormals nor the 
statistical “normals” but from evidence pro- 
vided by the self-actualizers, from those 
who are more, rather than less fully-func- 
tioning. It is from such individuals that 
we get the best clues, they would claim, re- 
garding what man is meant to be. The 
importance as well as the exceeding com- 
plexity of this matter is clearly depicted in 
a recent study by Marie Jahoda, Current 
Concepts of Positive Mental Health (Basic 
Books, 1958). 


Ill 


What I have tried to show is that there 
is a range of significant discussion within 
the social sciences which is relevant to re- 
ligious and theological concern with the 
understanding of man, his actual existence, 
and the nature and direction of human ful- 
fillment. Many of these issues circle around 
the problem of values. Whether it is the 
denial that the social sciences can or ought 
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to deal with value questions at all, or the 
assertion that value premises cannot be 
avoided in: research and the dichotomy of 
facts and values is indefensible, or the view 
that once value theses are given the social 
sciences can confirm or disconfirm them, 
or the view that positive norms for man 
can be established either directly or indi- 
rectly through evidences of the social sci- 
ences, the issues of value és a theological 
issue implicit in the social sciences. For 
some, the important question may be 
whether the results on this issue contradict 
or conflict with the views of religion. For 
all there is the equally decisive question as 
to whether the social sciences can escape 
value neutrality and value relativism with 
respect to the life and death problems fac- 
ing man and his world. The impression a 
study of the social sciences makes on stu- 
dents with regard to value questions may 
result in closure or openness to the religious 
option, depending upon what their own 
understanding of religion is at that stage 
in their career. For one, a conviction as 
to the value neutrality of the social sciences 
may make him find his standing place in 
some kind of religious commitment. For 
another, the affirmation of relativism may 
undermine or challenge any religious com- 
mitment at all. My point is that these 
issues are there. They are important for 
religion and for theology; they are im- 
portant for the teacher himself and for his 
students. It is better if their implications 
can be openly faced. 

THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM, together 
with the problem of relativism, represent 
the two most important theological issues 
arising within the social sciences from the 
point of view of the existential involve- 
ment of the student. The issue over free- 
dom and determinism is one of the per- 
plexing problems arising in the social sci- 
ences. The ground, of course, is laid in the 
methodology of the sciences generally, and 
in the natural sciences in particular. Cer- 
tain kinds of methodological assumptions, 


certain implicit or explicit notions of 
causality, make students jump to the con- 
clusion stated explicity by LaPlace, that 
given a competent enough mind and the 
masses and their velocities the progress of 
nature from all eternity can be foretold. It 
is only a step from this kind of reasoning to 
that of an Edward Thorndike in psychology: 


A complete science of psychology would 
tell every fact about every one’s intellect and 
character and behavior, would tell the cause of 
every change in human nature, would tell the 
result which every educational force — every 
act of every person that changed any other or 
the agent himself would have. . . . In propor- 
tion as we get such a science we shall become 
masters of our own souls as we are now mas- 
ters of heat and light. Progress toward such a 
science is being made. 


It is obvious, I suppose, that such inter- 
pretations of nature and human nature have 
radical significance for religious and theo- 
logical concern, indeed for any man who is 
moved to think of the meaning of his own 
life. When methodological assumptions are 
turned into metaphysical assumptions, or 


when the metaphysical assumptions of the 
sciences or the social sciences are not ex- 
amined carefully, students may jump to un- 
warranted conclusions. I am not in this 
paper interested in defending any particular 
view of human freedom, nor would | main- 
tain that decision in such a complex area 
is simple or easy. What I am interested 
in is in recalling for attention the way in 
which certain issues, apparently implicit to 
the disciplines of the social sciences them- 
selves, reach beyond themselves in wider 
and wider circles of implication. They may 
contradict, they may support, they may sup- 
plement the view of man and his world 
which is characteristic of any particular re- 
ligious orientation, but they are not irrele- 
vant. Teachers would do well to be aware 
of such relevance, to call students’ attention 
to it, and to face forthrightly the problem 
of the implication of these disciplines for 
the most fundamental understanding of 
man and his situation. 
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I 

— IS THE JOB of the sociologist,” said a 

great and pioneering one of two gener- 
ations ago, “to understand social phenomena, 
mot to try to reform them.” That dictum 
was shocking to many a young idealist of 
the time, and it still is disturbing to people 
who have not only social curiosity but also 
social concern. Nevertheless it is the neces- 
sary starting place for every sociologist and 
every economist worthy of the name, what- 
ever may be his religious allegiances or his 
moral evaluations. 

A validly ethical approach to the social 
sciences, as to any field of study or of ac- 
tivity, must put honesty first. The data of 
the social scene and of the economic order 
are there, as surely as is Mount Everest. 
Climbing a non-existent mountain is mean- 
ingless, and misreading social evidence is of 
no use to anyone. The religious teacher 
will exhibit his religious principles in the 
integrity with which he handles his ma- 
terials. If he fails to do this, he betrays 
himself as being irreligious from the outset. 

It follows that sound teaching, whether 
by a confessed religionist or by a professed 
non-religionist, will demand that students 
see what is there rather than what they 
would like to be there. This is a hard les- 
son for the average sophomore to learn, con- 
ditioned as he is by the wish-thinking of 
his home town, his church, or his parents’ 
country club. He yet has to learn it, even 
if he has to be clubbed into it by a teacher 
who himself would dearly love to believe 
the benevolent or comforting fictions which 
the student has chosen to regard as facts. 

Once the basic modus operandi of genu- 
ine objectivity is established, the teacher 
who holds firm religious value judgments 
of his own is privileged to take further 
steps. One of these is to demand that all 


other scholars in the field shall be equally 
detached from their preferences while they 
examine the materials. Admitting that re- 
ligionists often have been guilty of special 
pleading in their attempts at social analysis, 
he may legitimately point out that anti-re- 
ligionists likewise have intruded their judg- 
ments into their reporting. A textbook in 
elementary sociology which ignores reli- 
gious groupings is inadequate, and a history 
of economic doctrine which leaves out medi- 
aeval Catholic views is incomplete. Too 
often objectivity has been confused with 
mere negativity. Whenever and wherever 
this occurs, it should be clearly pointed out 
and sharply challenged. 

Nor is the objective scholar forbidden to 
make known his own views, and his reasons 
for holding them. One type of teaching, 
often described as “objective,” is that which 
professes to leave the students quite in the 
dark as to the professor's own opinions. The 
attempt seldom is successful. Commonly it 
issues rather in a subtly propagandist load- 
ing of the evidence, unconscious or semi- 
conscious, which blinds the student not so 
much to the teacher's attitude as to the sub- 
ject-matter itself. 

A more genuine objectivity is attained 
when the instructor makes no pretence to 
impartiality, but does make regular and pre- 
cise distinctions between the data and his 
own deductions from them. The issues of 
valuation and of useful social procedure can 
not but arise in any class discussion in the 
social fields. It scarcely is possible for the 
leader of the discussion to conceal his own 
estimates. He will leave to the class a far 
greater freedom of judgment if he says 
frankly what he thinks, and why he thinks 
it, than if he confuses the matter by embed- 
ding his position in an ostensibly non-parti- 
san account of the given situation. 
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Il 


The first notable relevance of religion to 
the social sciences is to be found in the 
presence of religious materials in every field 
of social study. Gibbon may or may not 
have been right in holding Christianity ac- 
countable for the deliquescence of the 
Roman Empire. Certainly, though, one can 
not know the history of that empire, say 
from Trajan on, let alone understand it, 
without detailed knowledge of the history 
of the Christian movement from its begin- 
nings. To attempt to teach the political his- 
tory of the “Middle Ages” without reference 
to the papacy, or the social history of the 
period without attention to the religious be- 
liefs and practices of the common people, is 
to operate in a factual and ideological 
vacuum. 

No less does the influence of religion ap- 
pear in almost every type of sociological 
enquiry. Our several culture patterns are 
heavily conditioned by our varying religious 
traditions, and are not to be understood 
apart from them. A current study of 
“moral” judgments, now in its sixth year, 
shows (as was to be expected) that stu- 
dents with big city backgrounds are four 
per cent more permissive than are small 
towners, and eight and a half per cent more 
than those who come from rural areas. It 
is no less a significant sociological datum 
that students with Congregational upbring- 
ing are nineteen per cent more permissive 
than are those of Baptist origins. On the 
specific issue of divorce, the difference be- 
tween Jews and Roman Catholics is fifty- 
seven per cent. Such data as these argue 
that talk about mores which leaves religion 
out of account is unscientific in the ex- 
treme. 


However much we may lament the for- 
mation and maintenance of religious blocs 
in our national community, we may deny 
neither their existence for their potency. 
The Massachusetts prohibitions of the giv- 
ing of birth control information, and of the 
supplying of correlative equipment, unques- 
tionably reflect the strong Roman Catholic 
influence in that once Puritan common- 
wealth. A parallel phenomenon on the 


other side is the bewilderment of proper 
Bostonians when they meet a Protestant 
who happens to be a Democrat. The recent 
attempt in California to impose taxation on 
all private, non-profit schools was an ex- 
treme Protestant effort to handicap the 
parochial schools of the Roman Church. No 
social scientist may ignore such specimens, 
and no honest teacher will avoid discussing 
them. 

In the field of economics not only medi- 
aeval communalism, but also modern (or 
recent?) American individualism, has ob- 
viously religious facets. The ancient church 
forbade usury, and taught the doctrine of a 
“just price.” Protestantism arose with the 
rising merchant class, and lent its doctrine 
of personal religious autonomy to the devel- 
opment of autonomous and substantially un- 
controlled business practice. The “social 
gospel” of the early twentieth century 
found much of its fulfillment in the New 
Deal. The economic analyst, however du- 
bious he may be about the economic erudi- 
tion of Walter Rauschenbusch and Harry 
F. Ward, scarcely will deny that they and 
their followers helped to prepare the public 
mind for radical changes in the politico- 
economic structure. 

Religion thus is integral to social process, 
and therefore to informed social study. 
Along with all other phenomena of social 
life, religion must be examined critically 
and dispassionately by every social scientist, 
whatever his own religious predilections 
may be. There it is; and failure to look at 
it will not make it go away. Such a failure 
merely makes any study of economics or 
sociology incomplete, and therefore inac- 
curate. 


Ill 


We may not substitute our inclinations 
for the realities of the social scene. There 
are some cases, however, in which the sub- 
jective valuations of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition turn out to be in striking harmony 
with the objective determinations of un- 
biased scientific enquiry. A minor one in 
the field of sociology is the discovery that 
marriage across religious lines, which in 
general has been discouraged by the elder 
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members of all religious groups, is indeed 
a contributor to marital instability and 
breakdown. Oft-quoted figures show that 
an “interfaith” marriage is two and one half 
times as likely to issue in separation as is a 
marriage between two persons who share a 
single religious heritage. Thus an undeni- 
able social fact presents itself in support of 
what for many has been no more than a sen- 
timental opinion. Those who hold the opin- 
ion surely are entitled to record the fact. 

A similar undergirding of a standard 
Hebrew-Christian valuation, by uncontest- 
able evidence sociological and anthropologi- 
cal, appears in what perhaps is the most 
explosive issue in the modern American 
scene. “Have we not all one father? hath 
not one God created us?” “God . . . hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth.” We 
Christians quote those dicta from a Jewish 
Jew and a Christian one, and we are at 
least dimly aware that St. Paul was repeat- 
ing in Athens a favorite doctrine of the 
Stoic philosophers. Is this other than a 


hypothetical ideal? Is there any measurable 
evidence to support it? 

“Professor,” challenged a tall young man 
from the back row in a synagogue service, 
“what is the scientific fact about the exist- 


ence of a Jewish race?” The only Gentile 
in the building gasped, took a long breath, 
and decided to obey the maxim, “When in 
doubt, tell the truth.” He pointed our that 
the Jews sprang from a desert people origi- 
nally indistinguishable from the other 
desert tribes; that they intermarried with 
Canaanites and Philistines in Palestine, and 
with numerous other groups during the ex- 
ile and the dispersion; that Nehemiah’s very 
assault upon mixed marriages showed such 
marriages to be extremely common; and 
that confusion has become increasingly con- 
founded through the mediaeval and modern 
periods, so that some authorities doubt 
whether the Ashkenazim Jews have any 
Palestinian ancestry at all. “And so,” he 
concluded, “the scientific fact is that there 
never was a Jewish race and never can be 
one. 

He stopped, and waited for the heavens 


to fall upon him. “Thank you,” said the 
boy. “That's what we think in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology.” 

That is what the Department of Anthro- 
pology must think, because that is what the 
evidence has told it. The concept of “race” 
is not absolute, but relative. It is true that 
continental separations through long periods 
produced visibly different physical types in 
the respective continental heartlands, and 
that commonly we can determine on sight 
whether (most of) -a given person’s ances- 
tors came from Asia, Africa, or Europe. We 
have learned caution, however, even as to 
these “typical” specimens, and we speak now 
not of Negro, Caucasian, and Mongolian, 
but of Negroid, Caucasoid, and Mongoloid. 
(Amerindian and Malaysian, the old “red” 
and “brown,” have dropped out of consider- 
ation altogether, as it has been realized that 
the Amerindian is of Asiatic extraction and 
that the Malaysian is a compound, in vary- 
ing proportions, of Asiatic and African.) 

What of the border regions where the 
continents meet? Is an Egyption an Arab 
or a Negro? Just where in Siberia do the 
Russians cease to be Occidental and become 
Oriental? (Most of them used to speak 
Chinese at least as far west as Lake Baikal.) 
What percentages of what bloodstreams are 
to be identified in the Spanish and the Por- 
tuguese, to say nothing of the citizens of 
Manila? Are the Indians of India Asiatic 
or “European”? 

THE UNREALITY OF POPULAR racist con- 
ceptions is abundantly illustrated in the his- 
tory of our immigration laws. The limiting 
of immigration to persons of the white race, 
or of African descent, demanded Supreme 
Court interpretation. That Court approved 
the admission of Turks, who are historically 
Mongoloid, but denied that of Indians, who 
are more Caucasoid than anything else. It 
did so on the ground that the Congress in- 
tended to exclude the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Asia; and no doubt it was cor- 
rect as to the legislators’ intent. The im- 
plementation, however, was as much an an- 
thropological absurdity as was the law itself. 
Whatever may be the faults of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, it at least has eliminated 
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this unscientific and insulting type of dis- 
crimination. 


The insult itself was based upon the folk 
myth which held that ability and character 
were in some mysterious way inherent in 
“racial” inheritance. Orientals have been 
supposed to be by nature tricky and dishon- 
est, Negroes inevitably lazy and stupid. An- 
thropology and sociology now have demon- 
strated that there is no correlation between 
personality characteristics and group bio- 
logical ancestry. Brains, and the lack of 
them, appear to have been quite equally dis- 
tributed among all the children of men. 
“Character” is a function of the mores of 
the group in which one grows up, and 
temperament is the product of individual 
experience within the individual’s own par- 
ticular social setting. 


Test after test has shown that the real 
correlation is not with physical ancestry, 
but with social opportunity. Median LQ:s 
of New York Negroes run 3.5 points higher 
than those of Kentucky whites, of Negroes 
in Illinois 5.2. above those of whites in 
Arkansas, and of Ohio Negroes 7.38 beyond 
those of Georgia whites. Otto Klineberg’s 
study in New York City found an improve- 
ment in the I.Q. scores of Negro children 
who had come from the South, which cor- 
related directly with their length of resi- 
dence in the northern metropolis. Harlem 
may not be heaven, but it seems to attest 
God's gift of equal potentialities to all the 
families of his children. 


Such evidence will not convince, out of 
hand, those who wish to believe otherwise. 
Some will continue to quote the more ethno- 
centric passages of the Old Testament, and 
even will maintain the anthropologically 
silly declaration that the Canaanites are de- 
scendants of Ham: to the end, of course, 
that all the children of Ham shall continue 
to be servants of servants. Nevertheless the 
teacher who holds the Christian estimate of 
universal human worth is secure in his 
knowledge that biology and brotherhood are 
not incompatible. He must teach this as a 
scholar. He may rejoice in teaching it as 
a Christian. 


IV 


Caution is especially needed when the re- 
ligious person turns to the economic field. 
A false relation between ethics and eco- 
nomics is set forth in the book of Proverbs 
and in many of the Psalms. That same false 
relation was seized upon eagerly by many 
of the early Protestants, and it is widely ac- 
cepted as an axiom of the American culture 
to this day. Its Golden Text is Psalm 37:25: 
“I have been young, and now am old: yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread.” 


This is the doctrine held by Job’s com- 
forters. They maintain that righteousness 
guarantees prosperity; and so that lack of 
prosperity is prima facie evidence of sin. 
The book of Job was written to confute 
them, and the evidence of life confutes them 
too. The Christian knows of one righteous 
man above all who was forsaken, and who 
said of himself, “The Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” By what right may 
the servant claim for himself a better for- 
tune than his Lord's? 


The complexities of our modern economy 
offer no promise that even good sense and 
industriousness, let alone morality, will as- 
sure a healthy balance in one’s bank account. 
Unemployment strikes in one level of so- 
ciety, a stock market collapse in another, 
and neither by any given individual's causa- 
tion. The poor we indeed have always with 
us; but the virtuous poor and the vicious 
poor alike are victims of an economic order 
which makes no statistical accounting of 
virtue or of vice. 


Neither, however, may the Christian pre- 
tend that economics are irrelevant to his 


ethical standards and concerns. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God” provides no ex- 
cuse for indifference to the material aspects 
of that kingdom. The chances of religious 
fulfillment for the individual are going to 
be sharply limited if his housing is un- 
healthy and his diet inadequate: as of course 
they may be also if he devotes his energies 
only to building greater barns and fancier 
swimming pools. The material conditions 
under which a man lives inevitably are con- 
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ditioning factors for his spiritual growth 
and achievement. 

This brings us to one particular area of 
economics in which rational analysis offers 
notable support to benevolent intention. It 
is that of the wage-price-profit relationship. 
Eager moral sentiment tells us that work- 
men should be well paid, that prices should 
be reasonable, that high profits are ethically 
dubious. The economist now knows that 
relatively high wages are a necessary factor 
in general prosperity, that low unit profit 
makes for greater percentage profit, and 
that extreme individual wealth is a drain 
upon the economy rather than a contributor 
to it. 

The theory of those whom in retrospect 
we call the “mercantilists” was that wages 
had to be kept down to a subsistence level 
in order to permit effective national com- 
petition in the world market. What these 
rationalizers forgot was that the wage-earner 
himself offered a potential market for the 
goods which he was paid to produce. The 
striking change in practice, not yet assimi- 
lated in principle by much of American 
business, came with Henry Ford. 

“The Locomobile Company of America,” 
said a 1917 advertisement, “offers to the 
wealthy men of America an expensive car: 
a car that will cost you money to buy and 
money to maintain.” The Locomobile Com- 
pany operated in terms of high prices, low 
wages, and consequently high unit profit. 
Who today remembers the Locomobile? 
Mr. Ford, per contra, offered to the ordinary 
people of America an inexpensive car: a 
car which then cost some $400 to buy, and 
a few lengths of bailing wire to maintain. 
Moreover, he began paying his men the 
then staggering wage of five dollars a day, 
so that even they might become purchasers 
of the Model T. Both the owners of Ford 
cats and the buyers of Ford stock have 
profited by his startling innovations; and so 
has every sharer in the economy of America. 

The point is that purchasing power, gen- 
eral and widespread purchasing power, is 
the key to a healthy economy. The work- 
man ought to have good wages not only for 
humanitarian reasons, but also for strictly 


economic ones. He needs wages above the 
subsistence level in order that he may buy 
what industry produces. The overproduc- 
tion which brings on depressions is the pro- 
ducing not of more goods than people can 
use, but simply of more goods than they 
can buy. To cut production in slack times 
is to make the situation worse. The only 
sensible answer is to cut prices, while main- 
taining the wage and employment levels, in 
order to restore the effective demand which 
alone can keep the mechanical and the eco- 
nomic wheels turning. 

No amount of undistributed profits, of 
available investment capital, will rescue so- 
ciety from a depression brought on by lack 
of effective public buying power. If buy- 
ing power itself is renewed, the capital then 
may be used to improve the industrial proc- 
ess as well as to speed it up; and so more 
wealth will be created, as the wealth is 
shared among those who will use it in the 
purchasing of consumer goods. This is why 
sales taxes are economically unsound, be- 
cause by their nature they reduce the buying 
capacity of those very people who spend 
most of their incomes on commodities 
rather than on securities. 


Christianity holds that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Economic law demands 
that the laborer be hired for more than 
will keep his body and soul together. The 
religious economist will find no conflict 
here between his personal generosity and 
his scientific judgment. 


Vv 

Not all the phenomena of society, factual- 
ly considered, will please the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian idealist. If his religious principles 
drive him toward pacifism, he yet must as- 
say honestly the chances of a pacifist United 
States facing a non-pacifist Soviet Union. 
If his personal attitudes disapprove alcohol, 
narcotics, and prostitution, he yet must ana- 
lyze critically the effects of sumptuary laws 
in the promotion of racketeering. If he dis- 
likes political bosses, he has to inquire into 
how far “reform” administrations have 
made contact with the lives of ordinary folk 
in our great cities. If he is sorry for the 
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imprisoned criminal, he yet must consider 
what alternatives to the prison are as likely 
to provide for the safety of the non-crimi- 
nal public. There never is any excuse for 
denying the facts, or for trying to dodge 
them. 

There are, however, many facts and many 
viable hypotheses whose coincidence with 
authentic religious judgments is unmistak- 
able. This ought not to be surprising, in 
view of the realism which has marked both 
the Jewish and the Christian witness 
throughout the ages. It nevertheless will 
surprise many who have ignored religion 
as a social force, as well as some others who 
have misinterpreted the social aspects of 
their inherited faith. 

The task of the religious scholar in sociol- 
ogy and economics is to clarify both the 
facts and the evaluations. When he does 
this, he is likely to find that scholarship at- 
tests the soundness of his religious con- 
science to an amazing degree. If and when 
it does not, both the scholarship and the 
conscience are due for re-examination. 





RELIGION IN CURRENT MAGAZINES 


Sunday School cards: A new series of Sunday 
School cards combining art and religion and de- 
signed for study and enjoyment by the child at 
home is announced by the Seabury Press. Repro- 
duction of some of the cards, all unlike traditional 
Bible stories usually found on such cards, is in New 
York Times Magazine, Sept. 21, '58. 


The Adult Class: C. Ellis Nelson tells teachers 
of adult classes how to get out of their ruts, in In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Education, Oct. 
*58. Too often an adult Bible class consists of a 
group of elderly men or women who listen pas- 
sively to a teacher lecturing in much of the same 
way every Sunday, he says. 

e a s 

Supernaturalism: Scientific and philosophic de- 
velopments to which religion, in the liberal view, 
must adapt and adjust are quantitatively more 
comprehensive (today) than ever in the past, says 
Roland B. Gittelsohn in The N. Y. Times Book 
Review, Sept. 21, ‘58. He reviews two recent books, 
Judaism Without Supernaturalism, by Mordecai M. 
Kaplan; and The Case for Religious Naturalism, 
by Jack J. Cohen. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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a child has two 


he has about one 
hundred and three 
waking hours a 
week to forget it, 
Therefore... 
Religious Education Must Become the 


Most Effective Education 
PARENTS — YOUTH LEADERS — 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS — 
MINISTERS AND DIRECTORS — 
CURRICULUM WRITERS 
YOU can learn to use scientific discoveries about 
learning to make your religious teaching more 
effective, no matter what curricular materials 
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The Recovery of Discipline: A Case Study In Protestantism 


Richard L. Means 
First Congregational Church, Ithaca, New York. 


HOSE OF US who are concerned with 

the religious life of America are often 
faced with a bewildering variety of opinion 
as to the nature and extent of the so-called 
“rediscovery of religion.” Protestant writers 
seem to delight in such titles as, “Rediscov- 
ering the Bible,” and “Rediscovering 
Prayer,” ad infinitum. Yet the question al- 
ways is, discovered by whom and in what 
context? I am waiting for someone to write 
a book on the “rediscovery of discipline.” 
For, it seems to me, unless we think care- 
fully about this much maligned term, then 
all the rest of our mental gymnastics are not 
only unoperative, but worse yet, irrelevant. 
By discipline, I do not mean authoritarian- 
ism. Rather I am referring to the systematic 
attempt of a religious group to know its 
basic traditions and history and to impart 
these to the young. I fail to see how any re- 
ligious body can do this without as much 
concern for facts as for attitudes. How can 
an astronomer study the stars unless he first 
can name and identify them? How can a 
botanist study plants without some knowl- 
edge of their kinds and variety? And how 
can a young Christian talk with conviction 
about his faith, even if he does love his 
playmates, unless he can identify and name 
the sources of his faith? What has the re- 
ligious education movement to say about 
this? 

It seems as if a number of observers have 
focused their attention upon the present 
state of religious education in the Protestant 
churches, and what they see there makes for 
uneasiness. We read articles on such 
themes as, “Do the Sunday Schools Teach?,” 
or hear of public opinion polls where 
Americans say they believe in God with one 
breath, and with another, show amazing ig- 
norance concerning the most basic religious 
knowledge. With this in mind, I would 


like to suggest that it is nothing short of 
startling that we seldom use the tools of 
social science to assess and to discover the 
reality of our present situation. This writer 
does not assume that social science, per se, 
can answer the basic questions posed by a 
creative religious ‘education movement. 
Watching rats run through mazes will not 
give us the nature of man; and which way 
the diaper is pinned does not tell us all 
there is to know about personality develop- 
ment. There is, however, a vast reservoir 
of approaches within the social sciences 
which will help us more accurately and em- 
pirically to assess the state of religious edu- 
cation in American society. It is with this 
concern in, mind that I present, for what it 
is worth, this one small study. 


This is a study of the knowledge of basic 
religious facts of one hundred and thirty- 
five Junior High School students attending 
a resident church summer camp. The camp 
is owned and operated by one of the old 
traditional Protestant denominations; a de- 
nomination which historically has placed a 
great deal of emphasis on an educated min- 
istry, and which has been very active, espe- 
cially in New England, in the establishment 
of schools and colleges. There were two 
camp periods of one week each, and the 
camp placed a great deal of emphasis upon 
worship and religious education. 


Our students were a mixed group, aver- 
aging in age between twelve and thirteen, 
and having attended the camp on an aver- 
age of two years. There were a few high 
school students in the group, but most were 
seventh and eighth graders. They had been 
attending Protestant church schools for an 
average of six years, and they were fairly 
evenly spread in origin between rural and 
urban churches. A number came from 
cities with quite substantial populations. In 
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terms of what superficial data we could 
gather, father’s occupation, clothes, manners, 
etc. it was obvious that most of these 
youngsters came from middle class homes. 

They were given a very simple question- 
naire on basic religious knowledge. The as- 
sumption was that a knowledge of some 
minimum facts of Christianity might be 
found among the group. They were told 
not to put their names on the test and that 
they would not be graded. We asked, how- 
ever, that they write down the name of 
their church. The test was given to class 
groups numbering about twenty-five which 
had been working together for most of the 
week. The test was carefully explained and 
each question was read to avoid confusion. 
There was no time limit. They were en- 
couraged to ask the test administrator, at 
any time, about any question they misun- 
derstood. There were fifteen questions on 
the questionnaire. Three were what the 
sociologist calls open-ended questions, that 
is, they called for a free expression of an 
idea by the student. The rest were just 
simple questions of fact concerning the 
Bible. 

I analyzed this data with the help of a 
student from Union Theological Seminary. 
In the first place, we were struck by the 
range of basic ignorance concerning the 
name and location of Biblical sources. Sec- 
ondly, we were impressed by the kind of 
conceptual development displayed in an- 
swering the open-ended questions. With- 
out burdening you with too many statistics, 
let me present the salient facts. 

Let us begin with a very simple question. 
We asked the students to name the first 
three Gospels. We assumed that students 
attending Protestant church schools for six 
years could do this. We did not count off 
for spelling, although a goodly number in- 
sisted on spelling Luke, “Luck.” Out of 135 
students tested, 81 students could answer 
the question, 54 could not. In other words, 
40 per cent could not name the Gospels. 

The next question was more difficult. 
We asked them to name the first five 
books of the Old Testament. Certainly the 
spelling of these Old Testament names was 


very difficult, but we gave them credit if 
they showed any indication whatsoever as 
to the right term. It was surprising to see 
how many wished to include the book of 
Ruth in this answer. Perhaps the churches 
had just finished a unit on Ruth. In the 
case of this question, the students had been 
attending a course on the Old Testament 
at the camp. We desired to see how many 
could remember their lessons from one day 
to the next. Out of 135 students, eighty 
could answer the question (get at least 
three), fifty-five could not. It is important 
to note that those who could answer this 
question correctly were not always the same 
people who could name the Gospels. Our 
main impression was that the feeling had 
been created, either in public school or in 
church school, that the factual knowledge 
of a religious tradition is not important. 


We asked them to tell us where they 
would find the Ten Commandments, and, 
in their own terms to list as many as they 
could. Out of 135 students, forty-four said 
they were to be. found in the Old Testa- 
ment, twenty-two said the New Testament, 
and sixty-nine did not answer the question. 
Many suggested they could be found in 
Matthew, while probably confusing the Ten 
Commandments with the Sermon on the 
Mount. One perceptive youngster sug- 
gested they were found on Mc. Sinai. Fifty- 
eight were able to describe at least five of 
the commandments. Twenty-six could arti- 
culate nine or ten of the ideas. We felt 
this was a basic question since it may well 
be argued that the moral concepts of the 
Mosaic law are essential to Western Civili- 
zation. Also it was extremely interesting 
that most students listed first the command- 
ment not to steal. Probably this was closest 
to their own experience. 

Just one more simple question. We 
asked: “What great figure in the New 
Testament was converted on the road to 
Damascus and became an apostle to the 
gentiles, non Jew? He wrote a number of 
letters or epistles.” Out of our 135 stu- 
dents, fifty-six named Paul or Saul, and 
seventy-nine could not. We could only 
conclude that for a considerable number a 
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very important New Testament figure 
lacked any historical concreteness. The 
open-ended questions were even more re- 
vealing, but impossible to deal with quanti- 
tatively. 


We asked the following three open-ended 
questions: “In your mind, what is a 
Prophet?” “What do we mean by God?” 
“Who was Jesus?” We gave them plenty 
of space and time in which to write, and 
we orally urged them to try to answer these 
questions. We received a fascinating va- 
riety of answers, but we thought the larger 
share showed an underlying unity. On the 
question, “What is a Prophet?” we received 
such answers as, “A prophet is a teacher of 
the way of God, a kind of minister,” while 
another student said, “A prophet is a man 
who tells about God, only not in the way 
a minister does.” (In the true prophetic 
spirit.) The vast majority, however, thought 
of a prophet as one who magically forecasts 
the future. In asking, “What do we mean 
by God?,” one youngster said, “Nobody 
knows who God is.” Another said, “God is 
a spirit’! Another said, “He is a king in 
heaven” and a number said, “He is a Father 
and tells us what to do.” Some wrote sub- 
stantial essays; “God is the supreme being, 
the maker of all things, the controller of all 
things. He is very kind but he is also to 
be feared.” We were impressed by the theo- 
logical wisdom of some of our youngsters. 
In terms of the nature of Jesus, they said he 
was “the follower of God,” and “the son 
of God and the Savior of the world.” On 
the whole, we were surprised at the abstract 
way in which they described their ideas on 
these matters, especially in the use of popu- 
lar slogans such as “Jesus Saves.” We 
thought we could detect a cultural influence 
directed towards a radical dualism, the com- 
plete separation of spirit and matter, and a 
kind of junior anti-historical attitude, seen 
in this case symbolically. Our overall feel- 
ing was that the evidence indicates that our 
religious education has not made the histori- 
cal facts come alive and have essential mean- 
ing for our young people. Thus our stu- 
dents had a tendency to depend upon sec- 


ond-hand phrases and abstractions to relate 
their own religious experience. 

This is just a small study, certainly with 
its limitations, but perhaps it will pose a 
few essential questions. In the first place, 
we might work out a testing program on a 
broad scale to discover just where the 
strength and weakness of Protestant reli- 
gious education really lie. Such a series of 
studies might indicate that we need a re- 
covery of discipline, that is, a renewed em- 
phasis within religious education upon his- 
torical tfadition, upon facts, and upon mem- 
ory training in these facts. If this happens 
the religious boom in America may have a 
more substantial influence upon our nation- 
al life than its present detractors now think 


possibie. é; 





RELIGION IN CURRENT MAGAZINES 


Desegration: Church people lead southern de- 
segtation, says Presbyterian Life, Oct. 1, '58. In 
same issue is a special message from the moderator 
and stated clerk on the part the church must play 
in this. 

7. ” J 

Authoritarianism: The Oct. '58 The Church- 
man, and the three issues preceding it, have been 
devoted largely to this topic. Quote from one issue: 
“. . . each diocese chooses its own bishop and each 
parish its own rector. These principles of popular 
sovereignty and ‘home rule’ are integral parts of 
the church’s democratic character.” 

o * . 


More on involvement: We are all involved in 
an organization or system, says Robert Michaelsen 
in “The World in which We Work,” International 
Journal of Religious Education, Nov.'58. This is 
a good analysis of a Christian philosophy of work 
and offers some concrete suggestions. In the same 
issue Robert L. Calhoun writes on “The Day's 
Work as Christian Vocation.” 

* * a 


Bible study: See “Bible Reading Is for Chil- 
dren,” by Betty Derig in Christian Herald, Nov. 
*58; and “How to Study the Bible,” by D. T. Niles, 
in Pulpit Digest, Oct. 58. 

. . * 

Jesuits and Jews: Werner Cohn writes on this 
topic in The Jewish Digest, Oct. 58. Also do not 
miss, in the same issue, “When Is a Jew a Jew?” 
by Leo Heiman. 





Significant Evidence 


Ernest M. Ligon 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


William A. Koppe 


Research Associate, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the 
relevant significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications 
for methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators 
may well take advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative com- 
ment, which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 32, Number 3, 


June 1958. 


I. ABSTRACTS ON DEVELOPMENT 


According to Ames, adolescent social be- 
havior does not predict degree of adult ad- 
justment. On the other hand, there is some 
indication that boys who mature early phy- 
sically during adolescence tend to achieve 
higher leadership and social status. 


2704. Ames, Robert. PHYSICAL MATURING 
AMONG BOYS AS RELATED TO ADULT BEHAVIOR: 
A LONGITUDINAL STUDY. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1957, 8, 69-75 — A followup study of 40 men, 
averaging approximately 33 years of age, from an 
original group of 200 adolescent boys studied be- 
tween 1932 and 1938, showed physical maturation 
rate (roentgenorgraphically determined skeletal 
ages during the 14th and 17th years, divided by 
chronological ages, and averaged) to be signifi- 
cantly related to occupational status, informal social 
participation, formal social participation, total so- 
cial participation, and supervision of subordinates 
in occupations, and possibly to officership in or- 
ganizations. “At the 1% level, none of the ratings 
of social behavior during adolescence could be 
considered to be significantly related to any of the 
measures of (adult) social behavior.” — T. E. 
Newland. 


Westley calls into question the hypothesis 
that adolescence is a problem period for 
middle-class boys. However, Montreal may 
differ from American cities in this regard. 


2734. Westley, William A., & Elkin, Frederick. 
THE PROTECTIVE ENVIRONMENT AND ADOLES- 


CENT SOCIALIZATION. Soc. Forces, 1957, 35, 243- 
249. — The view of adolescence as a period of 
tension for the middle-class child is not supported 
by data derived from a study of adolescents in an 
upper middle-class suburb of Montreal; nor does 
the peer group oppose parental values. Adolescent 
life in this community, “objectively and subjec- 
tively” is continuous with the succeeding phase of 
life. — A. R. Howard. 


This study measures some of the negative 
values of parents as children perceive them. 
Much is yet to be learned about positive 
values and relationships children can and 
do perceive in their parents. 


2717. Kagan, Jerome. THE CHILD’S PERCEPTION 
OF THE PARENT. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
53, 257-258. — “Interviews were held with 217 
children of both sexes whose ages ranged from 6-0 
to 10-2. Their answers to questions related to their 
perception of their parents were obtained. Both 
girls and boys stated that fathers were less friendly 
and more dominant, punitive, and threatening than 
mothers. There was, however, a consistent tendency 
for the older children to be more likely than the 
younger children to view the parent of the same 
sex as more dominant and punitive. It was sug- 
gested that differential handling of boys and girls 
might partially account for this latter finding.” — 
A, S. Tamkin. 


Anderson is furthering his studies of de- 
velopment through the entire life span. 
Here he presents one insight growing from 
his research. 
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2737. Anderson, John E. PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE. J. Lancet, 1957, 77, 
146-149. — Persons over 65 are in a period of 
transition when new roles, sometimes undesirable, 
are thrust on them. Having work to do is particu- 
larly important — or a work substitute “or a major 
activity, with which the older person will have 
some kind of continuity and sufficient complexity 
to hold his interest over a long period of time.” — 
G. K. Morlan. 


Il. ABSTRACTS ON LEARNING 


Apparently, this investigator found di- 
rected learning to be effective regardless of 
how much the child wanted to achieve. 
However, the achievement motive did play 
a part in learning related materials not di- 
rectly taught. 


2593. Karolchuck, Patricia A., & Worell, Leon- 
ard. ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION AND LEARNING. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 53, 255-257 — 
The hypothesis was offered that Ss with high in 
Achievement would learn more in directed and in- 
cidental learning situations than those with low n 
Achievement. Using extreme groups on a n 
Achievement continuum, the 12 highest and 14 
lowest high school freshmen, it was found that the 
expected superiority of high n Achievement Ss in 
a directed learning situation did not obtain, al- 
though they did demonstrate more efficient inci- 
dental learning. — A. S. Tamkin. 


Realistic concepts of causation are vital 
to the learning of religious principles. 
Realistic concepts of causation are related to 
maturity, direct experience, and presenting 
materials or questions so that “magical” 
causation is not implied. 


2726. Nass, Martin L. THE EFFECTS OF THREE 
VARIABLES ON CHILDREN’S CONCEPTS OF PHYSI- 
CAL CAUSALITY. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
53, 1919-196. — “This study investigated the ef- 
fects of 3 variables on children’s concepts of physi- 
cal causality. It was found that: (1) The nature 
of the causal thinking of withdrawn children is at 
a significantly less mature level than the causal 
thinking of normal children. (2) Questions about 
phenomena whose causal agents are not accessible 
to direct experience yielded significantly more 
nonnaturalistic responses than did questions about 
phenomena whose causal agents are more accessi- 
ble. (3) Questions worded so as to suggest the 
possible operation of ‘animistic,’ ‘supernatural,’ or 
‘dynamic’ forces yielded more such nonnaturalistic 
types of responses than questions less suggestively 
worded.” — A. S. Tamkin. 


Motivation plays a vital role in whether 
or not a child learns from educational tele- 
vision programs. 


3273. Mullin, Daniel W. AN EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDY OF RETENTION IN EDUCATIONAL TELE- 
VISION. Speech Monogr., 1957, 24, 31-38. — The 
determination of the superiority of home or class- 
room viewing in learning, retention, and the ef- 
fect of motivation in these situations were investi- 
gated. The results of a 23 minute educational tele- 
vision program “produced according to as many of 
the tested principles of television instruction as 
could be followed within the framework of experi- 
mental conditions” indicated that neither the home 
nor the school environment was consistent in its 
effect on retention under different conditions of 
motivation. Motivation was significantly effective 
in increasing the retention scores of both home and 
classroom viewers. — D. Lebo. 


Ill. ABSTRACTS ON PERSONALITY 


Gifted children do make good adjust- 
ments in general. However, if they are to 
capitalize on their talents we must find 
ways to stimulate their intellectual poten- 
tial. 


3304. Abraham, Willard. A HUNDRED GIFTED 
CHILDREN. Understanding the Child, 1957, 26, 
116-120. — From a questionnaire survey of 100 
gifted children, the following conclusions are of- 
fered. Their activities, interests, desires, and fears 
seem comparable to other children. They seem to 
enjoy physical activities and reading. Their ad- 
justment seems to be good and they seem to be 
disciplined as other children. They like most teach- 
ers and seem to have happy homes somewhat en- 
riched, but at present still not sufficiently stimu- 
lating. — W. Coleman. 


2660. Berkowitz, Leonard, & Lundy, Richard M. 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO 
SUSCEPTIBILITY TO INFLUENCE BY PEERS OR AU- 
THORITY FIGURES. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 306-315. 
— “The present results indicate that individuals 
whose opinions tend to be successfully influenced 
by peers may differ in certain personality charac- 
teristics from individuals more successfully influ- 
enced by generals (military). Thus, it has been 
noted that individuals low on the present measure 
of interpersonal confidence, in general, tend to be 
more readily influenced by their peers than by the 
authority figures. ... The present results also indi- 
cate that the Ss more readily influenced by the gen- 
erals than the peers tend to exhibit two types of 
patterns: (a) high F scale and high interpersonal 
confidence scores, or (b) low complexity and high 
interpersonal confidence.” — M. O. Wilson. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


by WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, 
Dean, The Hartford School of Religious Education 


“... since William James .... there has been a dearth of significant 
books on the psychology of religion .... Walter Clark... . renders 
a tremendous service in his effort to produce ‘an up-to-date, compre- 
hensive treatment’ of religious experience and behavior, as understood 
from a psychological perspective. He knows the literature, including 
recent empirical data available only in periodical form. He avoids 
over-generalization yet seeks to place facts in meaningful theoretical 
relationships. And... . he writes well. 


“... Particularly helpful is the ‘Study Aids’ section, developed out of 
Clark’s own teaching experience, and adaptable to a wide range of 
academic competence . . . . Clark manages to avoid theological biases 
and psychological dogmatisms, and to remain objective and fair in 
his treatment of varieties of religious experiences . . . . This is truly 
a book in the tradition of William James — sound scholarship 
coupled with lucid writing and a warm, tolerant spirit. Buy it and 
read it!” — RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


“There is no doubt in my mind but that this book will hold a sig- 
nificant place in the psychology of religion. It is openly constructed 
as a textbook, yet it is neither didactic nor esoteric in tone... . It is 
primarily a descriptive work, yet evolving around honest dilemmas 
and crucial issues that invite thoughtful analysis. 


. this author is equally at home in both psychology and religion, 
and is consequently able to relate them together with unusual clarity 
.... For the teacher this will prove a good instrument to systematize a 
subtle and complex subject within range of the student’s comprehen- 
sion. For the librarian it will be a useful reference and a springboard 
to other research and writings. For the minister... . it will serve 
him in his own systematic study to understand better the nature of 
his religion and its psychological resources to answer human needs.” 
— PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 1958, 485 pages, $5.95 


The Macmillan Company 
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Creeds in Competition. By LEO PFEFFER. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958, 176 pages. 
$3.00. 

There is new, open competition among religious 
groups in America, not only for adherents but, far 
more important, for the accomplishment of specific 
social goals. And this competition is creative and 


This is the thesis of Creeds in Competition. Dr. 
Pfeffer maintains that competition among religious 
groups, as now carried on, is relatively new in 
America, and is the result of three developments: 
“. . . where the church in earlier times com- 
manded, it must now convince. Where it earlier 
controlled, it must now compete. And where it 
earlier was a single, united force, it is now divided 
within itself and subject to internal as well as ex- 
ternal competition” (page 7). Monolithic Pur- 
itan Protestantism was challenged by Protestant 
dissent. A new challenge, begun a century ago and 
became important in the last fifty years, arose from 
the Roman Catholic Church. A lesser challenge, 
but not to be ignored, comes from the articulate 
Jewish group. And Dr. Pfeffer correctly adds to 
his list the forces of secular humanism, as expressed 
in civil liberties, civic, and other non-religious 
agencies with convictions and programs regarding 
the destiny of American society. 

Two major chapters occupy themselves with the 
conceptual and theoretical bases for the points of 
view of the competing creeds. In general, this is 
a remarkable piece of description and exposition 
of difficult material. The section on Roman Cathol- 
icism is particularly good. Rarely is one success- 
ful in describing Catholic beliefs without villainiz- 
ing or defending, and the author has done neither. 
One might have hoped, however, that Aquinas’ 
widely-accepted concepts of the individual and so- 
ciety would have been included in this theoretical 
material. 

Two brief dissents within this section: first, I 
believe Dr. Pfeffer is somewhat ingenuous about 
the early power of Roman Catholicism in America. 
He insists that it was powerless, despite experiences 
to the contrary in Maryland, South Carolina, other 
states, and in the nation’s capital as well. Sim- 
ilarly, it is too simple for Dr. Pfeffer to say later 
on (p. 98) that “American Catholicism has never 
been powerful enough to obtain enactment or 
adoption of a controversial measure at the national 
level.” Who gets Congress to pass laws? What 
combinations of pressures are at work? How can 
one assess the role of one pressure group? But far 
more important, the national level is frequently 
not the crucial level. Local school board decisions 
may, in the long run, have more to do with the 


complexion of our national life than acts of Con- 
gress! 

The specific areas in which the four “creeds” 
compete today are discussed in five chapters, as 
follows: God and the Schools; Private Schools and 
the Public Purse; Morals, Censorship and Blue 
Sunday; the Family and the Child; and Issues For- 
eign and Domestic. This is a felicitous division of 
the issues, and by and large the complex and often 
highly-technical materials are handled tucidly and 
brilliantly by the author. He covers a lot of terri- 
tory in a few pages. Inevitably some value judg- 
ments and poinions must be questioned, and some 
facts must be questioned. Let us look at just a few: 

p. 59: The identification of Torah and Bible is 
incorrect and consequently so is the Bible-centered 
emphasis suggested in Judaism. For Judaism, re- 
ligious law (Torah) far outreaches Bible, though 
based on The Book. 


pp. 79-80: “American culture produced by the 
alliance of Protestant dissent and secular human- 
ism is individualistic.” Perhaps it was, but in- 
creasingly it is not. ‘The rapid disappearance of 
individualism in culture is one of the frightening 
developments of our time, and is surely not to be 
blamed on the rise of Catholic power in America. 
Other and greater forces are hard at work. 

p. 100: The exposition of the changing attitude 
of Catholicism toward gambling. Much more than 
gambling was involved in the decision of religious 
leaders of all faiths to oppose a state lottery in Mas- 
sachusetts. Many religious leaders who do not op- 
pose bingo, for example, would oppose a state-run 
lottery as a revenue-raising instrument, on moral 
grounds. 

Not that it matters, incidentally, but is bingo 
in fact only 25 years old? (p. 101). 

Our colleagues will be pleased to know that Dr. 
Pfeffer considers unique Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
a “typical American Reform Rabbi.” (p 135) 
Would that it were so! 

I am not persuaded by the data introduced that 
there is a “slow but clearly discernible liberaliza- 
tion of the Catholic attitude toward interfaith co- 
operation in political and civic action for the 
achievement of common goals” (pp. 135-6). In 
my view, the leaders of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference are as consistent today as were 
their predecessors. They prefer to work as Catho- 
lics with and for Catholics. When it is advisable, 
they will join a neutral “umbrella” organization to 
accomplish their goal. Under very special circum- 
stances, they will join Protestant and Jewish leaders 
and organizations in interreligious activities and, 
rarely, in statements. 

My most serious disagreement with Dr. Pfeffer 











Out of insecurity and despair, a great faith was 
born ... And this new work by Kee and Young 
tells the story of how this faith and its com- 
munity emerged — and of the practices and be- 
liefs that are unique and distinguish it from other 
religious communities. 


Anvderstanding the New 
Testament 


by Howard Clark Kee and Franklin W. Young 


“The appearance of this book and of its companion volume 
on the OT (B. W. Anderson, Understanding the OT, 1957) 
has been hailed joyfully by college teachers of religion across 
the country. For several decades no adequate introductory 
college texts in the biblical field have been available. 

“The preparation of these volumes was initiated by the 
Committee on Projects and Research of the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education. The authors, all teaching 
in the biblical field at the seminary level, have carried out 
the intent of the National Council magnificently. 

“Understanding the NT is a very comprehensive work. 
Most of the major aspects of modern NT scholarship are 
caught up in it: introduction, history, archaeology, geogra- 
phy and topography, religionsgeschichte, theology. The 
whole early Christian movement passes before the reader's 
eyes, not as a spectator but as a participant would see it. The 
major interest of the writers lies in the faith of the primitive 
community. The writings of the NT are seen not as “isolated 
literary products .. but as records of the living faith that 
give rise to the Christian church.” 

e —From a review in the Journal of Bible & Religion 
tee 492 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $6.50 


GAnderstanding the Old Testament 
by Bernhard W. Anderson 


“For decades there has been a need for good college texts in introductory courses in Bible. 
This volume . . . is a major attempt to fill this need. Its format is excellent: generous length, 
well bound, clear illustrations and clearer chronological tables, excellent index and bibliogra- 
phy. Each chapter begins with a statement of purpose and ends with a summary and evalua- 
tion of ground covered... 

“The primary strength of the book’is its integration of the complex web of contemporary 
scholarship, as well as a similar integration of the diversity of the Old Testament itself. Here 
one is given the overall picture of the Old Testament as well as the individual contributions 
made by literary criticism, form criticism, archaelogy, all held in balance by the approach of 
biblical theology.”"—From a recent review in the Journal of Bible & Religion 


551 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $6.50 
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arises from his discussion of Communism, foreign 
and domestic. I cannot for a moment accept his 
contention that “American Catholicism, far more 
than either Protestantism or Judaism, is concerned 
with the menace of domestic communism.” ‘The 
degree of anticommunism or concern with the is- 
sue has not differed among American religious 
groups. Other problems have been at issue. The 
author states one of them: to what extent to curtail 
civil liberties to combat communism? Even more 
important, and causative of the previous issue, was 
a total difference in conviction about the factual 
strength of the Communist Party and its influence 
in America, with Catholics greatly overemphasiz- 
ing it, in my view. 

To have used the Rosenberg case as a test of 
anticommunism or softness toward it, as is done 
twice in the book (pp. 137-8), is peculiar to say 
the least. So many other issues were involved in 
that case — from convictions about capital punish- 
ment to specific legal issues. Dr. Pfeffer seems to 
set up a dangerous difference of approach between 
Jews and Catholics to problems of Soviet policy 
and social action in general. He seems to be say- 
ing that Catholic leaders react only on the basis of 
religious principle, come what may. Jews, on the 
other hand, respond to what's good for Jews, not 
necessarily to the demands of Judaism. There is 
no other way to interpret the discussion of Soviet 
Jewry (p. 147). And there is no other way to 
react than to disagree completely with the conten- 
tion. 

One more disagreement with the author: I be- 
lieve that he errs in suggesting that most Protestant 
clergymen are sympathetic to Israel and Zionism. 
Further, the probable source of this error is his 
neglect of the role of missionaries and missionary 
colleges in the Middle East and their influence on 
American Protestant opinion. Whether the mis- 
sions are to Arabs or to Jews, they are not likely to 
be pro-Zionist! Community relations experts do 
not, in my experience, support the author's conten- 
tion in this regard. 

The concluding chapter of Creeds in Competi- 
tion is brilliant. The thesis is restated, alternatives 
to competition are disposed of beautifully, then 
seven “rules of competition” are proposed. Were 
this code to be adopted in its entirety, the future of 
American democratic processes would be even 
more encouraging than the most optimistic among 
us now believes it to be. Without violence, sup- 
pression, government involvement, ecclesiastical 
sanctions, verbal warfare, chauvinism, or economic 
boycott, the competing creeds would be able to 
work openly for support of their programs, co- 
operating when possible, disagreeing when neces- 
sary, each contributing mightily to the expansion 
of our free society. 

I agree with Dr. Pfeffer’s thesis, with his con- 
clusions, and despite specific exceptions here noted, 
with most of the attitudes he expresses in this most 
important book. Even if I did not, however, it 


would be my conviction that Creeds in Competi- 
tion is essential reading for every American who 
would involve himself in the forces shaping Amer- 
ica today. I hope it will be used widely in adult 
education and secondary education within our re- 
ligious movements, with competent syllabi emerg- 
ing for both groups. The author must be con- 
gratulated on a major contribution to our under- 
standing. — Eugene J. Lipman, Commission on So- 
cial Action of Reform Judaism, New York City. 
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What Happened to Religious Education? By 
WILLIAM KAILER DUNN. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1958, 346 pages. $5. 

In his carefully documented study, Father Dunn 
traces the decline of religious teaching in the pub- 
lic elementary schools of the United States from 
1776 to 1861. This book, if it fell into the right 
hands, might serve to moderate some of the wild 
statements heard in discussions over Church and 
State by doctrinaire secularists who are long on 
rhetoric and short on historical fact. 

The early American tradition of religion in edu- 
cation emerges in the Dunn study for what it truly 
was. All during the late colonial and early na- 
tional periods of our history, religious instruction 
was an accepted natural component of the public 
school curriculum. (Whether this was wise, and 
under what ‘conditions it could be restored to pub- 
lic education, are questions outside the study.) 

Fr. Dunn rightly points out the significance of 
the Massachusetts law of 1827 forbidding in the 
common schools the use of textbooks favorable to 
one particular sect. This law, as applied by Hor- 
ace Mann during his 12 years as secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (1837- 
1848), was the legal basis-for excluding the dis- 
tinctive tenets of Christianity. The result was a 
“nonsectarian” Protestantism in the schools, a thin 
program of ethical instruction and such basic 
Christianity; as could be gleaned from reading the 
King James Bible to the pupils. This compro- 
mise, which smacked so strongly of Mann’s own 
Unitarianism, spread in time to the other States. 
By the outbreak of the Civil War, the elementary 
schools had pretty well abandoned the teaching of 
Protestant Christian doctrine as the direct basis of 
moral instruction. 

In analyzing the root cause for this decline, the 
book rejects the reasons popularized through secu- 
larist propaganda. The main reason was not the 
“wall-of-separation” interpretation of the First 
Amendment, nor the gradual secularization of so- 
ciety, nor the rise in popularity of profane studies, 
nor the transfer of leadership in education from 
private and religious groups to the State — though 
each of these was a contributing factor. Here is 
the principal reason, first established in 1912 by 
Samuel W. Brown in The Secularization of Ameri- 
can Education, and now again clearly set forth by 
Fr. Dunn: 
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Christian doctrinal instruction declined . . . 
because religious and educational leaders grad- 
ually formed a conviction that, whereas religion 
itself belonged in public life and public educa- 
tion, the inculcation of sectarian doctrines in 
public schools constituted a violation of the 
rights of conscience and the democratic concept 
of the free exercise of religion. In the expres- 
sion and implementation of this conviction, sec- 
tarian jealousies and fears played a considerable 
part. 

Father Dunn, who is chaplain and instructor in 
theology at the College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, lists these conclusions. 

1. Christian doctrinal religious instruction was 
a basic and integral part of the elementary school 
curriculum during the colonial period. 

2. Between 1776 and 1791 the former colo- 
nists legislated to continue this public recognition 
of religion in life, but in the interests of religious 
liberty they likewise legislated that the new federal 
government itself should not establish a national 
church nor inhibit freedom of conscience. 

3. During the period between 1776 and 1827 
the individual states legislated to keep religion 
prominent in public life and education. Religious 
education continued in the schools, though in a 
diminishing degree. 

4. The Massachusetts law of 1827 prohibiting 
textbooks in the common schools which might 
favor a particular sect, inaugurated a new policy. 

5. The enforcement of this policy led to a non- 
sectarian approach which according to its promo- 
ters, was still based upon biblical Christianity. 

6. The policy of Massachusetts gradually was 
taken over by the other states. 

7. By the opening of the Civil War (1861) 
the elementary public schools of the original states 
had almost completely given up Christian doctrinal 
instruction. Some moral instruction and Bible 
reading remained. 

8. Church groups continued their efforts to 
have Christian doctrine taught to their own chil- 
dren. Several Protestant Churches attempted to set 
up parochial school systems. After failure to get 
public financial support for Catholic schools, the 
American Catholic bishops decided to expand the 
system of Catholic schools. 

The statement of the problem in the opening 
chapter is unfortunately clipped. Since space ap- 
parently did not allow a complete treatment of 
“Attempts at Solving the Problem” (Chapter 7), 
this might better have been turned into a separate 
book. — Neil G. McCluskey, Associate Editor, 
America. 
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The Dynamics of Christian Education. By Iris V. 

CULLY. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1958, 

205 pages. $3.75. 

The title of this recent book suggests in itself 
that the writer speaks from the perspective of what 
Lewis Sherrill once called the emerging “new phi- 
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losophy of Christian education.” Centered in the 
church and its life, Christian education has its real 
dynamic in the good news of Jesus Christ, the mes- 
sage which is the core around which all else re- 
volves. This means that the educational task of the 
church is quite distinct from that of the public 
school, as is pointed out clearly in a comparative 
analysis. It means, further, that one must under- 
stand both the nature of the church and the essen- 
tial content of the Christian message if he is to 
serve effectively in the teaching ministry. The 
author’s contribution to understanding the Chris- 
tian faith reflects the “newer” theological and Bib- 
lical emphases, and provides the theological orien- 
tation which is fundamental to the book. But there 
is also the necessity for surveying the fields of lit- 
erary, philosophical, and psychological thought, as 
well as the area of communication, before the au- 
thor arrives at her conclusion that different meth- 
ods are essential for these times. Those methods, 
elucidated in terms of participation, recognition, 
and communication, have relevance to future cur- 
riculum developments. It is, in fact, the author’s 
hope that in her work “a groundwork may be laid 
for experimental teaching and writing by many 
people across the coming years.” (p. 9) 

There is a sense in which the writing may be 
expected to do exactly that —- to become a “ground- 
work.” This is true primarily because, in a rather 


remarkable way, the book serves as a consensus 
for the more recent developments in the field of 


Christian education. Widespread agreement exists 
with the author’s conviction that the educational 
work of the church must henceforth take its sense 
of direction from the message which is its life, al- 
though always with a clear utilization of insights 
from many disciplines of thought. Even the ter- 
minology used reflects to a large extent the vocabu- 
lary which is rapidly becoming common parlance. 
Doubtless this is the case because the author shows 
herself to be widely conversant with contemporary 
thought in many areas. The terms used are often in 
a context which suggests stimulating thoughts one 
wishes to explore further. Sometimes terms not 
yet “established” — such as “existential methods” 
-— open new doors or raise provocative questions. 


There is another sense in which it can hardly 
be assumed that this book lays an effective ground- 
work for future developments. One strength it 
has, the consensus it reflects, is also a weakness in 
that there seems to be no distinctive thesis which 
the author develops with exactitude and depth. 
The pioneering work has been done by Christian 
educators whose work precedes Mrs. Cully’s. Even 
the terminology employed is not always so precise 
as might be desired. Tillich speaks of Jesus Christ 
as “the norm,” and makes clear the way in which 
this is true for his theological perspective; Mrs. 
Cully is not quite so clear as to how Jesus Christ 
is “the norm” for Christian education. The term 
existential methods seems to be, in effect, a sub- 
stitute for the older, inadequate “experience-cen- 


tered” methodology. And it is hard to see how 
participation, recognition, and communication in 
themselves constitute a methodology. They are 
most suggestive terms as to the way in which learn- 
ing takes place. But rather than methods, are these 
not elements in learning, or response of involve- 
ment which occur through suitable methodology 
and which become factors determinative, on the 
human level, of whether appropriation takes place? 

Other minor questions might be raised, but the 
basic fact remains that this is a book which, in re- 
flecting trends and areas of agreement, makes a 
contribution to developing thought in days which 
are crucial for Christian education. Perhaps even 
more significant, however, is the contribution 
toward a philosophy of methodology. Admittedly, 
there are fine points which need clarification, elab- 
oration, and more consistent inter-relating. But a 
writing which refers to remembrance as a factor in 
participation, to the arts as media of participation, 
to recognition as encounter, or to communication 
as the expression of participation and recognition 
is pointing the way to an increasingly profound 
consideration of what Christian education is, and 
of what its role in the future may become. — Sara 
Little, General Assembly's Training School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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New Life in Catholic Schools. By LEO R. WARD, 

St. Louis: B. Herder Co., 1958, 198 pages. 

$3.95. 


This little volume, with its spirited criticism of 
contemporary Catholic education, puts one in 
mind of Robert Hutchins’ equally brief and spir- 
ited critique of American education published 
some twenty years ago, The Higher Learning in 
America. Like Hutchins, Father Ward finds that 
the central purpose of schools, intellectual develop- 
ment, is being neglected. But whereas Hutchins 
attributed the neglect to American materialism, 
Father Ward accounts for it, ironically, by a mis- 
placed piety. Catholic educators have done some 
public breast-beating and head-scratching about 
the failure of Cathclic educators to produce schol- 
ars. Father Ward thinks the explanation is simple: 
Catholic schools have not begotten intellectual fer- 
ment and scholarship because they were not 
founded to do so. They were founded and con- 
tinue to be built and staffed by people whose object 
is to save souls. By a paradox, Father Ward feels, 
the high ideals of Catholic teachers get in the way 
of their work. The best sometimes defeats the 
good, and being right about the ends of the uni- 
verse will not keep a teacher from bad education 
if he is wrong about the ends of education. And 
the end of Catholic education is not the saving of 
souls or the direct glory of God or (here Father 
Ward echoes Hutchins) the aggrandizement of in- 
dividuals, but Christian learning. 

Not just learning but Christian learning is the 
specific object of Catholic schools. The author as- 
serts that Christian learning differs from pagan 
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learning in knowing different things and in know- 
ing the same things differently. As witnesses for 
this position he cites Gilson, Maritain, and Von 
Hildebrand, who see no anomaly in speaking of a 
Christian philosophy, learning that is fortified and 
enriched by Christian doctrine. Some ecclesiastics, 
Father Ward feels, would be unhappy at discover- 
ing the existence of Christian learning in his sense 
because it would deflect them from their interpreta- 
tion of Catholic intellectualism as controversy; 
while others would be embarrassed by it, lest secu- 
larists frown on them as dogmatic and unscholarly. 

Catholic schools, which Father Ward esteems 
as one of the major achievements of American life 
and perhaps of all Occidental life of the past cen- 
tury, may have erred by aiming too high. But 
they will err more grossly if they aim too low, and 
they will aim too low if they set their sights sheerly 
on learning. This is a goal that dedicated religious 
teachers may justifiably feel is temporalistic, al- 
most pagan. But Christian learning, knowledge 
and wisdom suffused with the light of revelation, 
is the proper and noble aim of the Catholic school, 
lofty enough to satisfy the ambitions of apostolic 
teachers. 

Christian learning is to be put to work through 
Catholic Action, by which Father Ward means the 
application of the Gospel to social living. The 
pragmatic, activist American spirit has much in 
common with Catholic Action. In fact the author 
thinks that the man who leads the reformation of 
American Catholic education should be profoundly 
religious and profoundly American, a Christian 
Dewey, a man alert to the traditions and current 
problems of American society, eminently concerned 
with the practical while not ignoring the theoretic, 
and above all dedicated to bringing Catholic learn- 
ing and Catholic motivation to bear on the trans- 
formation of the community. 

This heady book makes good reading. It raises 
questions and objections in the reader’s mind, but 
we should thank Father Ward for this. One won- 
ders if he oversimplifies in saying that because 
Catholic schools are run “to save souls” (which is 
the ultimate purpose of any Catholic apostolate), 
therefore the specific intellectual purpose of the 
schools has been ruled out. When Congress, in 
the Northwest Ordinance, stated that: “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged,” this surely indicated religious motiva- 
tion for the founding of schools; and, as surely, 
the presence of religious motivation could not be 
interpreted as anti-intellectualism. Again, while 
it is true that faith and revelation make some dif- 
ferent things known to the Christian that the pagan 
does not know and helps the Christian know some 
of the same things differently, it is also true that 
there are many, many things that must be taught 
in schools in which Christian and pagan knowledge 
are identical — or rather, where there is no specif- 


ically Christian knowledge. Do Catholic school 
teachers of sewing, grammar, music, electronics, 
trigonometry, or inorganic chemistry teach Chris- 
tian learning? If not, are such people second-class 
teachers? One hopes not. The strength of the 
Christian humanist position is that it holds that 
all learning, Christian and non-Christian, is hu- 
manly good, helps make man more in the image 
of God. In his zeal for Christian learning and 


Catholic Action, Father Ward may run the risk of 
a kind of anti-intellectualism, the very thing he so 
soundly condemns. — Charles F. Donovan, Dean, 
School of Education, Boston College. 
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Religion and the Psychology of Jumg. By RAY- 
MOND Hostigz. Tr. G. R. LAMB. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1957, 249 pages. $3.50. 


Though most religious leaders are dimly aware 
that Jung is “more favorable to religion” than was 
Freud, few have invested the effort necessarily in- 
volved in understanding his position, and its rela- 
tionships with one’s own. Thus, this imprimatur 
work by the Professor of Religious Sciences at the 
Jesuit Seminary in Louvain, Belgium, provides a 
most valuable guide through the mysterious, tan- 
gled, and only partly surveyed jungle which is 
Jungian psychology. 

The book has at least two defects, however, the 
less serious of which is the author’s rather wooden 
and self-conscious writing style, involving artificial 
transitions and “it must all fit in somewhere” con- 
densation of ideas. (Without the French original, 
it is hard to evaluate to what extent the style is 
influenced by translation.) More serious is Hostie’s 
introduction of assumptions and criteria of truth 
which distort his generally sound, clear presenta- 
tion, especially in the second half of the book, as 
he analyzes Jung’s understanding of the nature and 
function of religion. 

For, insists Hostie, in his criticism of what he 
interprets as Jung’s “postulate of the unkncwability 
of the object in itself’ and “Kantian theoretical 
agnosticism,” the empirical method must remain 
“within its own science.” It cannot displace the 
“ontological method” of philosophy and theology. 
In effect, what this does is to reintroduce two op- 
ponents against which Jung has fought through- 
out his career: (1) the split between faith and 
reason, to which he traces mental illness as well as 
religious controversy, and (2) scholastic (or sci- 
entific) rationalism as the normative method for 
psychology. 

Admittedly, despite Jung’s attempt to record 
human phenomena as he finds them, without forc- 
ing them into a system of theories, his own values 
and metaphysical assumptions do enter into his 
phenomenology. His observations, like any human 
perception or historical statement, involve a blend 
of fact and interpretation. But, once all this is 
granted —and Hostie is helpful in underlining 
such confusions — one must accept Jung’s psycho- 
logical analysis for what it is, and criticize it in 
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terms of its own goals. This Hostie, from his 
committed viewpoint, is unable to do. 

Thus, Hostie reads into Jung the concept that 
religion and dogma are “nothing more than psy- 
chological,” despite Jung’s constant explicit rejec- 
tion of such a conclusion. Jung, like William 
James and most other psychologists of religion, 
makes very clear that calling the unconscious the 
source of religious experience is “certainly not to 
say that what we call the unconscious is identical 
with God or is set up in his place.” Religious ex- 
perience, at a phenomenological level of explana- 
tion, operates through the unconscious; any further 
cause is not denied, but it cannot be investigated 
by psychology as a science. 

For Jung, religion always has an objective char- 
acter, involving a “dynamic agency or effect” which 
seizes and controls the human subject. This rela- 
tionship of faith he considers the primary datum 
of religious experience, and “an instinctive attitude 
peculiar to man.” Religion is not reducible to 
sexual strivings, the will to power, or any other 
“more basic” psychic principle. So far Hostie 
would agree. But, where the Roman Catholic in- 
evitably has difficulty with Jung is in his distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary religious ex- 
perience. In this view, faith is primary, and dogma 
is a secondary derivative, with institutionally pro- 
duced belief “no adequate substitute for inner ex- 
perience.” 

It is inevitable, then, that the Jesuit priest and 


the psychiatrist son of a Protestant minister should 


come to a mental parting of the ways. Hostie’s 
Thomistic Scholasticism cannot tolerate Jung's rela- 
tivities, paradoxes, complementary opposites (syn- 
thesis of Hostie equals compromise), or quarter- 
nities, even one uniting the Virgin Mary with the 
Protestant Trinity. Hostie states categorically that 
“dogma never mentions man’s idea of God; it is 
entirely concerned with God's being, as a thing re- 
vealed. Nothing drawn from any idea of God can 
help to throw any light on God's being.” Though 
the religious function may be rooted in man’s na- 
ture, revealed truths have their source in God, and 
it is fatal error to mix the two together. 

But, if one rejects the symbolic as the bridge 
between subjective and objective in religious ex- 
perience, and interprets dogma as perfectly revealed 
truth rather than as humanly distorted representa- 
tion of a more primary religious experience, one 
simply cannot understand Jung's method or con- 
clusions. Thus, despite a desperate, and almost 
heroic, effort to be objective and sympathetic in his 
analysis and interpretation of Jung, Hostie in the 
end has no choice save to reaffirm the commit- 
ments with which he began, and without which no 
ecclesiastical imprimatur would be possible. 

At the same time, it is this mixture of careful 
study and uncompromised commitment which 
makes Hostie’s work truly significant for all who 
would understand Jung, or more generally, the re- 
lations between psychological analysis and religious 


doctrine. Unlike many critics of Jung, he wages 
battle on the basic issues, not the trivia. And he 
has first worked hard at understanding what he 
criticizes. Thus, he is able to bring a creative dis- 
turbance to all who have not thought through as 
carefully as he the relations between the findings 
of science (including psychology) and the com- 
mitments of faith, and the criteria of truth applica- 
ble to each. 

For the initiate to Jung’s voluminous writings 
(at least twenty volumes and hundreds of articles), 
Hostie provides a good guide, when supplemented 
by the introductions of the English Jungian analyst 
Frieda Fordham and the Swiss Protestant pastot 
Hans Schaer. One will then want to read in Jung 
himself, beginning with Modern Man in Search 
of @ Soul, and moving into his most basic work, 
Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, and his most 
recent publications, Psychology and Religion: West 
and East and The Undiscovered Self. After such 
a course of study, it will be hard to avoid seeing 
the world in terms of Jung’s archetypes, dynamic 
principles of experience which he considers to be 
shared by all men as “certain unconscious disposi- 
tions.” One may even begin to think of salvation 
as a process of individuation in which the God- 
image within man is realized as a self which unites 
conscious and unconscious into a creative, respon- 
sible whole. — William Douglas, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology of Religion, Boston University. 

s&s Ss 
An Analytical Philosophy of Religion. By WIL- 

LEM F. ZUURDEEG. Nashville: Abingdon 

Press, 1958, 320 pages. $4.75. 

It was inevitable that someone should develop 
a philosophy of religion upon the method of ana- 
lytical philosophy, as inevitable as the effort to or- 
bit a satellite around the moon. Professor Zuur- 
deeg of the McCormick Theological Seminary de- 
serves congtatulations for the effort and the Ab- 
ingdon press for their willingness to support the 
effort. Whether the satellite has orbited is a mat- 
ter of very minor consequence at the present mo- 
ment. 

Logical analysis is the modern philosophical 
method which seeks to confine the role of phi- 
losophy to the analysis of language, terminating 
the classical efforts of philosophy to make state- 
ments about reality itself.. A philosophy of reli- 
gion based on this method would therefore abro- 
gate any responsibility for pronouncing upon the 
truth of religion or the reality of God. It would 
simply analyze the language by which the theo- 
logians allude to the reality of God. Theology is 
a convictional language where decisions are made 
about reality. 

Philosophy of religion does not take the place of 
theology. It simply enters into dialogue with 
it. The hope is that when the convictional lan- 
guage of theology and the analytical language of 
philosophy of religion are set side by side, the 
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church should be led to’ e clearer understanding 
of its faith. > 

This willingness to treat matters of faith with 
analytical detachment isyas Zuurdeeg says, a whole- 
some evidence of modern man’s maturity. “The 
suspicion of ontology and metaphysics which char- 
acterizes modern philosophy (and Biblical faith? ) 
is alien to” much modern thinking. p. 152). 
Zuurdeeg does not on that account conclude to the 
inadequacy of such non-analytical positions, but 
only that they are not philosophical in the ana- 
lytical sense. 

One striking feature of this present treatment is 
that Professor Zuurdeeg expresses dissatisfaction 
with analytical philosophy and revises it before 
adopting it as a method in philosophy of religion. 
For philosophy has to do not simply with the ques- 
tion of the language one uses but with the ques- 
tion of the man using it. Hence, the concerns of 
existentialism must be linked with the concerns of 
analysis. It is clear that existentialism and logical 
analysis share an “ ‘analytical’ distrust of loftiness 
with the Biblical faith.” (pp. 141-2) Professor 
Zuurdeeg therefore refuses to condenan existential- 
ism for its “bitter analysis of the human situation” 
or logical analysis for its atheism and “lack of 
spirituality.” But existentialism is, by Zuurdeeg’s 
definition, a kind of theology which employs what 
is called here a convictional language. It is not 
entirely clear how this leap to the involvement 
of the self avoids altering the basic detachment 
which is the hallmark of the analytical philosophy, 
and whether the result is any longer an analytical 
method. 

One should be warned that this book presup- 
poses an acquaintance with philosophy, especially 
the analysts and existentialists, and that there are 
throughout the volume very brief accounts of 
highly specialized matters. The one group which 
has made an effort to correlate logical analysis and 
Christian faith, the Oxford school, has been by- 
passed by Zuurdeeg because of its evident apolo- 
getic interest. This will be a bit annoying to 
readers who know about the school, but defensible 
— as long as one does not detect a similar apolo- 
getic at the base of Zuurdeeg’s effort. — Carl 
Michalson, Drew University. 

rr 
The Structure of Christian Ethics. By JOSEPH 

SITTLER. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 

versity Press, 1958, 90 pages. $2.50. 

This brief book is written in beauty and in 
power, and from a depth of genuine Christian in- 
sight and commitment. Its general theme is sal- 
vation by faith — by a faith, however, which 
leads to the works of love. 

Behind the faith is the engendering deed of 
God. This initiates all, for “to be a Christian 
is to accept what God gives.” So our first response 
to God's love is through faith rather than through 
love. It is this faith alone which can rescue from 
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nonsense the command to love. “Love is the 
function of faith horizontally just as prayer is 
the function of faith vertically.” 

This faith which apprehends the love of God 
gives us a foundation for Christian ethics quite 
apart from any shallow instrumentalism. The 
motive for our ethics does not lie in its being “a 
lubricant for the adjustment of personality . . . an 
adhesive for public policy.” Yet this faith is 
intimately related to the facts of life: “facts act 
upon faith to reveal to it the forms available in 
its field of action; faith acts upon facts to discover 
their meaning and peril and promise for men.” In 
the power of this faith we can seek limited objec- 
tives without apology and support failure with- 
out despair. 

It is not permissible, however, for the living 
unity of man’s faithful obedience to God to 
“dwindle” into abstract counsels and obligations, 
or to seek to “cool into palpable ingots of duty 
the living stuff of love.” In the “non-legal, in- 
exhuastible, principle transcending” ethics of 
Jesus there is no room for “rabbinical patterns,” 
for “systematic schematizations of the good,” for 
any “statutory solidification of duty.” If we 
would follow him we must catch something of his 
“uncalculated style,” and apprehend the “occa- 
sional lightning flashes and gull-like swoops” by 
which he entered into concrete situations. 

And so Joseph Sittler provides a firm founda- 
tion for the structure of Christian ethics. But 
just what is he doing to the superstructure? This 
book exhibits the Lutheran-pietist-romantic genius 
in its noblest and most profound dimensions. But 
those of us who believe that the Jewish-Catholic- 
Calvinist tradition is also a vital part of the ethical 
heritage are going to feel a bit nervous about the 
‘uncalculated style” ‘vith its “gull-like swoops.” 
Fair enough prodecure, this, for the Master. 
But not for the disciples! And there will have 
to be considerable dwindling and defining into 
abstract counsels and catalogues of duties if the 
Christian ethic is to enter into the structure of 
political and social and economic institutions. 


Nevertheless, when I have ventured this one 
criticism, and also when I have confessed that I 
wince when Dr. Sittler puts into one company 
Dostoevsky, Stendahl, and Tennessee Williams, 
I should still like to testify that this brief book is 
one of the most provocative and inspiring writings 
in Christian ethics with which I have held com- 
munion for several years. — Robert E. Fitch, Dean, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 

sc SF 
The Sanctifier. By LUIS M. MARTINEZ. Trans- 
lated by SISTER M. AQUINAS, O.S.U. Patterson, 

N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1957, xii + 

322 pages. $4.00. 

The Sanctifier, written by the late archbishop of 
Mexico, the Most Reverend Luis M. Martinez, is 
about the Holy Spirit, the third Person of the 


Trinity, and his sanctifying work in the souls of 
men. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first 
part develops the theology of true devotion to the 
Holy Spirit, a devotion which embraces the entire 
Christian life. The second part considers the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit — fear, fortitude, piety, 
counsel, knowledge, understanding, and wisdom. 
The twelve fruits of the Holy Spirit enumerated 
by St. Paul in his epistle to the Galatians (5:22- 
23) are the topic of the third part. The fourth 
part reflects on the eight beatitudes of the Sermon 
on the Mount, since Christian writers of all ages 
have seen connections between the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit and the beatitudes proclaimed by Christ. 

The author's presentation is faithful to the tradi- 
tional teaching of Catholic theology in these mat- 
ters. The main outlines of the book as well as 
the explanations offered are drawn from St. 
Thomas Aquinas. St. Augustine, St. John of the 
Cross, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Ignatius Loyola are 
some other proponents of Christian teaching widely 
employed by the author. Though the author has 
not ventured into any strikingly original paths in 
his presentation, he has, nevertheless, grasped the 
traditional doctrine in an extraordinarily profound 
manner and reflected upon it thoroughly with evi- 
dent love and appreciation. 

The first part of the book is outstanding. It 
centers around the meaning and practical signifi- 
cance for Christian life of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit in the souls of the just, according to 
St. Paul’s words: “Do you not know that you are 
the temple of God and that the Spirit of God 
dwells in you?” (I Cor. 3-16). This part clearly 
demonstrates, not ex professo but in fact, that the 
moral life is rooted in ontological facts and that the 
features of any type of morality reflect an inner 
soul of dogma: It also synthesizes some of the 
most neglected because most difficult themes of 
Christian thought, yet themes which are at the very 
center of the Christian view of the universe — 
God’s presence in the souls of the just, the Spirit 
as the Gift of God, man as the image of God. 


This book is for the reader with some theologi- 
cal training. The first part of the book, as a mat- 
ter of fact, demands a fair amount of theological 
background; but for the person with such a back- 
ground, this part is highly recommended, because 
it offers an insight into dogma and morals that is 
rarely found. The other parts of the book do not 
require much theological background, but their ap- 
proach is very spiritual, the fruit, one imagines, of 
the archbishop’s reflections in the silence of the 
late hours of the night when the bustle of the day’s 
activities has died. These parts lack that engage- 
ment with the affairs of every day life which would 
increase their appeal for those seeking answers to 
daily problems. 

The translation by Sister Aquinas is carefully 
done. Whether the fault lies in the original or in 
the translation, the somewhat mawkish word “ce- 
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lestial” is overworked throughout the book: e.g., 
“celestial delights” (p. 227), “celestial gift” (p. 
229), “celestial horizons” (p. 231).— Christo- 
bher Kiesling, Professor of Theology, St. Rose 
Priory, Dubuque, Iowa. 
& 


a 
Separated Brethren. By WILLIAM J. WHALEN. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1957, x + 284 pages. $4.50. 
Realizing that the first step in bridging the gap 
between the many Christian denominations lies in 
understanding the beliefs of other men, Mr. 
Whalen has set out to give a “survey of Non-Cath- 
olic Christian denominations in the United States.” 
Until there is this understanding, and until the 
faulty notions and the emotion-charged accusations 
have been cleared away, there is no possibility of 
an intelligent, adult discussion of religious matters 
between those of different faith. 


Separated Brethren is not a volume intended for 
the professional theologian. The author, an Assis- 
tant Professor of English at Purdue University, 
addresses himself to the layman or to the clergy- 
man who has not made the field of comparative 
religion his speciality. It is written in a clear, con- 
cise fashion, in a style that is pleasantly chatty. In 
a few hundred pages, however, Mr. Whalen has 
managed to crowd a tremendous amount of de- 
tailed and useful information concerning the ori- 
gins and the principal beliefs of the Christian de- 
nominations of our country. 

The author's concern is with the general line of 
thought evident in modern Protestantism. A spe- 
cialist might object to one or another point, but for 
the purpose for which the book was written, there 
can be no serious compliant. Mr. Whalen has made 
a close study of the modern beliefs, he understands 
well the doctrines under consideration, and he can 
explain them clearly for the audience he envisions. 
After all, when an author succeeds in saying pre- 
cisely what he set out to express, he has achieved 
his purpose, no matter what others might like to 
have seen added. 

The voiume consists of twenty-three chapters. 
Two introductory chapters treat of “American 
Protestantism” and the “Basic Differences Between 
Catholicism and Protestantism.” The following 
eleven chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the major Protestant bodies in America; five chap- 
ters are given over to those groups which the au- 
thor does not consider “Christian,” but which are 
associated with the general term “Protestant” at 
the present time. For the sake of completeness, 
the volume includes chapters on the Non-Roman 
Catholics, and the Eastern Orthodox churches, and 
concludes with three chapters devoted to interde- 
nominational activities, the ecumenical movement, 
and the prospects for a reunion of Christendom. 

It is difficule for any author to give a general 
survey of the innumerable forms of Protestant life 
that flourish in America at the present time. It 
may seem at times, as it did to this reviewer, that 
Mr. Whalen has not properly ass~ssed the role of 
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Neo-liberal and Neo-orthodox thought in Ameri- 
can Protestantism. The numerical approach may 
not always be the most valid approach; upon oc- 
casion those who appear to be smaller in number 
are actually the dominant forces in an entire move- 
ment. On the other hand, there is no total agree- 
ment as to just how one ought to go about evalu- 
ating such matters, and it is no criticism of Mr. 
Whalen ic say that he simply chose to describe the 
general positious adopted by the larger churches, 
without going into a discussion of these more 
subtle points. 


We might also point out that Separated Breth- 
ren is not what we might term an “ecumenical” 
book. It is written by a Catholic for Catholics, 
and the author does not hesitate to editorialize 
along the way. The remarks often display an acute 
sense of the humorous, but much of what has been 
written reflects, as the author intended, the reac- 
tion of a Catholic to the sometimes confusing posi- 
tion of certain Protestant groups. The volume 
makes no attempt to match the impartial reporting 
of Frank S. Mead’s Handbook of Denominations 
in the United States, \et us say. On the other hand, 
there is no distortion. Throughout, the author dis- 
plays a studied attempt to be honest, and to present 
the religious position of others as fairly as possible, 
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and it is this that makes the work a handy intro- 
duction to an important facet of American life.— 
John L. Murphy, Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
BC. 
s+ Ss 3 
Religion, Society and the Individual. By J. Mit- 
TON YINGER. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1957, 611 pages. $6.75. 
The Sociology of Religion. By THOMAS ForD 
HOULT. New York: The Dryden Press, 1958, 
416 pages. $5.25 


The functional approach to sociology of reli- 
gion has been a fruitful scientific approach in both 
these fine books. Hoult’s volume was undertaken 
as a revision of Clifford Kirkpatrick’s Religion in 
Human Affairs (1920) but has emerged as a new 
work for which Hoult is entirely responsible. The 
underlying conception is “the principle of. socio- 
cultural compatibility” (p. 18) which means that 
“other things being equal (1) the constituent parts 
(organizations, institutions, individuals, groups) 
of any given society —to the extent that they are 
indigenous or acculturated — tend to be compati- 
ble with one another and therefore to be mutually 
responsive and to uphold complementary beliefs 
and practices; and (2) the constituent parts of any 
given society tend to be compatible with one an- 
other (because they are generally, to some extent, 
products of the same social forms and cultural 
norms) .” 

Yinger’s book deals with this same issue in his 
treatment of religion as an integrative factor in so- 
ciety. His discussion generally goes beyond that 
of Hoult’s in wrestling with the various factors and 
situations in which integration and compatibility 
are at a minimum and at a maximum. His the- 
oretical analysis is much more fully developed, 
showing the limitations as well as the significance 
of the functional method as compared with other 
methods. For students of religion his book is 
also very useful because he constantly relates the 
scientific approach to those of ethics, philosophy, 
and theology, making sure to note the importance 
of the various frames of reference. Hoult’s dis- 
cussion is the more elementary and _ readable, 
though both are lucid. Hoult leaves the impression 
that sociological functional positivism may be the 
philosophical truth as well as scientific, religion 
being finally dependent on residual functions as 
science progresses. Yinger rejects the residual ap- 
proach to religious functions. Indeed, he relates 
the task of religion to persistent and ultimate issues 
in all cultures and times. 

Though both are functionalists the analysis dif- 
fers because of the contrasting views of religion. 
Hoult says: “Religion is that aspect of culture 
which is concerned with the sanctification of par- 
ticular beliefs and behavior patterns” (p. 30). 
Yinger says: “Religion [is] a system of beliefs and 
practices by mieans of which a group of people 
struggles with {the} ultimate problems of human 


life. It is the refusal to capitulate to death, to give 
up in the face of frustration, to allow hostility to 
tear apart one’s human associations” (p. 9). 

Both Hoult and Yinger emphasize the signifi- 
cance and limitation of sociocultural determinism. 
They stress interaction. Religion is both a depen- 
dent and an independent variable. 


Yinger makes an explicit use of leading ideas 
developed by Parsons and Merton and is oriented 
in the dynamics of social action. He seems to 
have provided a clearer theoretical and practical 
basis for the prophetic tradition in religion, while 
Hoult seems to the present writer not to have 
provided a scientific basis for them. His theory 
stresses adaption and accommodation. 

One of the very useful parts of Yinger’s book 
is a group of readings chosen to correspond to the 
major chapters of the book. These serve as ex- 


“cellent introductions to the vast specialized litera- 


ture of the field. — Walter G. Muelder, Dean, Bos- 
ton University School of Theology. 
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Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the 
Dead? By OSCAR CULLMANN. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1958. 60 pages. $1.25. 
This short book composes the Ingersoll Lecture 

on “The Immortality of Man” given at Harvard 

University on April 26, 1955. “No other writing 

of mine,” says Dr. Cullmann, “has provoked such 

enthusiasm or such violent hostility.” His readers 
have not criticized the careful exegesis; rather they 
have not liked the conclusions which Dr. Cullmann 
draws from New Testament exegesis. They have 
wanted to think in terms of the immortality of 
the soul instead of the resurrection of the dead. 

They have preferred Philo’s Phaedo to Paul's I Cor- 

inthians 15. The death of Socrates is preferable 

to Cullmann’s interpretation of a Christian’s death. 

Cullmann’s thesis is this: Death for Jesus is 
not something divine; it is dreadful; Jesus does not 
want to face it alone; Jesus is afraid of death; 
death is the enemy of God; to die means to be 
utterly forsaken; he cries therefore to God to help 
him face this awful enemy, for Jesus does not want 
to be alone. In Gethsemane he cries for the close- 
ness of his disciples, for he dreads to face death in 
solitude. As Socrates faces death with calm seren- 
ity, Jesus faces it with weeping and crying. As 

Jesus faces death more terribly than any other man, 

he nevertheless is the very one who in his death 

conquered death itself and thus became the Media- 
tor of salvation for the early Christians. It is 
death, not the body, which must be conquered by 
the Resurrection. “Resurrection is a positive asser- 
tion: the whole man, who has really died, is re- 
called to life by a new act of creation by God!” 

Furthermore, death is a curse in which the whole 

creation is involved; it is unnatural and opposed 

to God. Neither body or soul is immortal; Chris- 
tian faith proclaims that Jesus “arose with body 
and soul after he was fully and really dead.” As 
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spiritual bodies (not fleshly bodies) we shall arise 
from the dead into the New Age, not immediately 
at death, but after an interim time ‘sleep’ when 
God will resurrect those Christians, who have the 
Holy Spirit, into citizenship of the New Age. 

This is a careful and thorough book for so few 
pages; it is worthy of very thoughtful reading 
and evaluation; its theory about the ‘interim period 
of sleep’ will not be accepted by all New Testament 
scholars or liked by many Christians; the book 
will ask many of us, “Are you Greek or Christian 
in your view of the life-to-come?” Certainly such 
a little volume must not escape the reading of those 
who want to think! — Thomas S. Kepler, Profes- 
sor of New Testament Language and Literature, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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I Remember Jesus. By RANDOLPH CRUMP MILL- 
ER. Greenwich. The Seabury Press, 1958, 96 
pages. $2.25. 


The individual who speaks in the first person, as 
he remembers Jesus, is John Mark. He is the young 
man in whose home the Last Supper was held, 
who fled from the garden of Gethsemane when 
grabbed by the soldiers, and who when about 
twelve years of age was closely associated with 
Jesus. His later associations with Paul and other 
apostles left their impression upon his memories. 
While as a boy he knew Jesus as an intriguing 
teacher and person, his memories of him are 
naturally influenced by the event of the resurrec- 
tion and the reactions of those in the early church 
who believed Jesus to be the anointed one. 

This small, though carefully packed, correlation 
of ideas about Jesus’ ministry, is one of the finest 
clear delineations for a person to read who wants 
to know the story of Jesus. The paraphrase (or 
narrative) as related by John Mark is based on 
careful scholarship. In some ways the book acts 
also as a commentary, as it tries to clarify certain 
settings, characters, and ideas. Each of the nine 
chapters is prefaced and ended by a prayer. The 
last chapter gives suggestions for a helpful bibli- 
ography. This is an excellent book for anyone of 
any age to read to get the thread of the main events 
of Jesus’ life. — Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of 
New Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

es SF 8 
The Saints and Our Children. By MARY REED 

NEWLAND. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 

1958, 215 pages. $3.95. 

Mrs. Newland’s life is her writing. As she writes 
she draws upon what she knows of her own chil- 
dren and their spiritual needs. This book is a 
charming and most readable answer to these needs, 
and so, because Mrs. Newland is a sensitive and 
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intelligent woman and seemingly a fine mother, it 
ought to serve the same purpose for many other 
families. 


The book is divided into two sections. The first 
is a series of well-written and simply put down 
pieces of hagiography (John Bosco, Dominic 
Savio, Maria Goretti, Bernadette, Thérése of Lisi- 
eux, and the Holy Family) aimed at answering 
some nagging questions: how life at home among 
parents and brothers and sisters, and with all the 
irritations and difficulties of close family life, 
helped to form them and to create their virtues; 
how much of becoming a saint depends upon fam- 
ily life, and how can we ordinary parents, in any 
way, imitate a familial organization like a Holy 
Family? 


The second section, and by far the more inter- 
esting and useful, is an original attempt to apply 
the principles of bibliotherapy to the telling of 
saint’s lives to children. Bibliotherapy aims at 
putting the right book, dealing with some moral, 
physical or social problem, in the hand of a 
troubled child at the moment he needs it most; 
Mrs. Newland’s aim is to provide parents with a 
number of stories based on the lives of saints that 
they may use when a moral problem arises or an 
undesirable trait begins to appear. So she has 
stories about humility, some to prove one should 
not hold a grudge, be hypercritical, selfish, tempted 
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to sin in various ways, and finally some good saints 
tales illustrating the hardships of sanctity, the af- 
fects of impure thoughts, the need of praying with 
devotion. 

The stories are all well and simply told, the ap- 
plications are clear and incisive, and what is best, 
the book can be used and used often by any parent 
who realizes the difficulties of inculcating moral 
truths into their offspring, and would have some 
literate and interesting aids. — Doris Grumbach, 
New Baltimore, New York. 

es Ss 
Rabbinic Stories for Christian Ministers and 
Teachers. By WILLIAM B. SILVERMAN. Wew 

York: Abingdon Press, 1958. Pages 221. $3.50. 

This is a selection of Jewish stories and epigrams 
drawn chiefly from the Babylonian Talmud, the 
Midrashim, and the Hasidic rabbis. The material 
has been conveniently arranged under such head- 
ings as God, man, prayer, justice, faith, and eternal 
life. The brief comments of Rabbi Silverman aid 
greatly to the appreciation of this treasury of Jew- 
ish wisdom. 

The book has been written with a two-fold pur- 
pose. First, it presents the priceless stories of rab- 
binic literature as homiletical source material for 
Christian ministers and teachers. The similarity 
between these short, pithy stories and the New 
Testament parables is striking. Each story has been 
guarded and passed down through generations 
until it emerges as a polished gem. 


Secondly, the author intends to present the basic 
faith of Judaism and show its common ethical basis 
with Christianity. This has been well done and 


is helpful. However, in the zeal to show mutual 
concern, the particular perspective of Liberal 
Judaism fails at times to do justice either to the 
essence of Judaism or Christianity. The book is 
excellent in raising the fundamental question re- 
garding common denominators of the two faiths. 
— Brevard S. Childs, Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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Old Testament Portraits. By KENDRICK STRONG. 

Illustrated by HAROLD MINTON. Philadelphia: 

Christian Education Press, 1958, 179 pages. 

$3.50. 

This is neither a sound, scholarly presentation of 
Old Testament portraits like James’ Personalities 
of the Old Testament nor popular religious fiction 
like Douglas’ The Big Fisherman and Wilson's 
The Herdsman. It is, rather, a collection of fairly 
brief sketches of fourteen Old Testament figures 
in sermonic style. Perhaps this description points 
both to the book's strength and to its weakness. 

To the extent that they convey the vitality and 
stature of their subjects to the modern reader, these 
portraits are useful. Through these sketches many 
readers may gain fresh insight into portions of the 
biblical narrative. 

But in attempting to make the Old Testament 
figures contemporary spokesmen for the timeless 
problems of pride and prejudice, temperance and 


temptation, the author retells the biblical story in 
twentieth-century slang studded with moralisms 
(“The Spirit of the Lord and alcoholic spirits are 
poles apart,” p. 24) and devotional devices 
(Muriel Lester’s six spiritual “blue-prints,” p. 18). 
For me the slanginess of the writing quickly be- 
came so wearing that it defeated its own purpose. 
For instance: “But when the pastureland on which 
his and Lot’s herds range in common proves to 
be insufficient, so that range war breaks out be- 
tween the cowboys of the two ranches, Abraham 
says to Lot...” The question of the effectiveness 
of the homiletics will have to be answered by each 
individual reader. 


In brief, Mr. Strong has chosen to enter a diffi- 
cult but well-populated field of “devotional litera- 
ture” without making a distinctive contribution to 
it. — R. Lansing Hicks, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature, Berkeley Divinity School, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

s&s Ss 
Bless This Day: A Book of Prayer for Children. 

Compiled by ELFRIDA VIPONT; illustrated by 

HAROLD JONES. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Company, 1958, 96 pages. $3.25. 

Bless This Day is a collection of prayers for chil- 
dren selected from a wide variety of sources to rep- 
resent quite different traditions within the Chris- 
tian Church. Elfrida Vipont, the compiler (and 
author of a few of the prayers), does not state 
what criteria governed her selection, nor could this 
reviewer find evidence that any criteria were used. 
The miscellany that results will probably mean that 
members of almost any branch of the Christian 
Church will be able to find a few prayers that they 
will consider appropriate to use with children, but 
few will want to put this kind of theological hodge- 
podge directly into children’s hands. It is abun- 
dantly clear that the compiler did not attempt to 
enter into the lives of children either to ask what 
urgent childhood concerns need to be lifted up in 
prayer or to ask what literal-minded children will 
make of such ideas as, “Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John / Bless the bed that I lie on,” or, “Jesus, ten- 
der Shepherd, hear me, / Bless thy little lamb to- 
night.” 

Instead of helping to give some much needed 
unity to the book, the illustrations by Harold Jones 
only add clutter to confusion. They are too many, 
too elaborate, too diverse, and, in many instances, 
they are inappropriate for children. The angels 
who appear frequently look only slightly more 
ethereal than the emaciated, doleful children who 
fill the pages of the book. 

Adults who like their children sweet and docile, 
who find them most charming when they are 
asleep or kneeling in prayer, and who think God’s 
loving care is better symbolized by ghostly guard- 
ian angels than by ordinary human parents, may 
be delighted with this book.— Ruth L. Sprague, 
Editor of Junior Publications, Congregational and 
Christian Churches, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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